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To read disquiet in thy gentle eye, 

Nor see thy brow thus clouded. Time will bring 
Balm for this wound, and all. Have we not left 
Manifold blessings yet !—life—health—our babe— 
And, more than all, the love which maketh life 
An Eden full of untold bliss, and flings 

A rainbow on the cleud that even now 

Casts o'er our path a shadow? Ohb, beloved! 
Having but thee, and living in the light 

Of thy clear eye, and feeling that thy love 

Like a sustaining spirit dwells with me; 

And Earth—ay, even its darkest, dreariest spot-— 
Is full of beauty, and the woes that prey 

On hearts less fraught with the prevailing power 
That Love bestows, sit lighter upon mine 

‘Than starlight shadows on the dreaming flowers. 
Cheer thee, my Herbert! Let thy forehead wear 
Still its serene expression, and thine eye, 

Filled with the deep soft light of other days, 
Beam on me still in tenderness, and Fate 

Can throw no shadow o'er us. Even the clouds 
Will glow with brightness, and the darkness wear 


A radiant look for us 

Sweet prophetess ! 
Life is to thee all sunshine, and thy heart 
Yet knoweth nought of agony. Oh God! 
But for the fate wich linked thy life with mine, 
And thy young soul with gladness still had held 
Blessed companionship! But now the hand 
That should have led thee unto deeper springs 
Of human bliss, and sheltered thee from ill, 
Must hold the poisoned chalice to thy lips, 
Till thy faint spirit staggers, drunk with wo! 
Why did we meet? A curse be on the day! 
Oh Herbert, curse it not! Did not the heavens 
Smile on us as we stood with clasped hands 
Beneath the holy starlight, with our eyes 
Uplifted meekly to the firmament, 
And our lips quivering with a voiceless prayer ? 
Then fell a blessing like the balmy dew 
Upon our asking spirits, till they thrilled 
With its pervading presence! Love and awe 
Were mingled in our souls, as there we knelt 
And pledged our earnest faith, while the calm sky 
Looked down upon us with its myriad eyes. 
Curse not that hour, my Herbert! Oh, how fraught 
With deepest blessings to our trusting hearts ! 
And not a shadow o’er the sky of love 
Hath come since thea. Then bear thou nobly up, 
Oh, best beloved! and this dark cloud shall be 
te And is it then a thing 
Too light to move the soul of Agatha, 
That Treachery, wearing the familiar robe 
Of Friendship, that our hearts should bid him come, 
Steals to our hearth and robs it of the joy 
That lived in our abundance ?—is it 
That we ate stripped of all, and from our home— 
The sanctuary of our wedded love— 
Driven out friendless 1—that our sinless babe 
Ie made an heir to beggary and want? 
And, as the fiend of Evil, asked for more, 
Dishonor, deep and damaing, o'er my name 
Dashed like a crimson stain ? ‘ 

Believe it not! 

Malice itself shall never dare to breathe 
Of shame to my own Herbert. We are poor, 
But not dishonored—not a stain is thrown 
O’er thy fair name. Unsullied, it shall be 


Bewer to thee than wealth. 


My 
God shield thee from the storm, for it must come | 
Thou knowest not how changed the world will be, 
When of our poverty the tale is told— 
How coldly those who at our board have sat 





= 
Will look upon us. The averted eyo— 
The curl'd lip of derision—the cold sneer— 
The heartless laugh—the mean suspicion, shown 
In shrug or start—all these thou yet must know ; 
And these are but the preface of the stern 
And bitter lesson Poverty wil! teach. 
Doubter! thou knowest not the power of Love, 
The fervor of its faith, if thou canat deem 
Sach things can e’er appal it. It hath met 
Hatred, and scorn, and shame and agony, 
Nor quailed at the companionship, nor shrunk 
From the fierce trial of its inborn power 
To dare or suffer. 
Herbert. Not for thee, dear one, 
Was suffering made. I know thy love is strong, 
And quenchless as thy soul. But the rude wind 
Has never swept thy spirit till its chords 
Wailed like a broken harp-string—nor hath Wo 
Laid his hot hand upon thy throbbing brain, 
Till Madness murdered Reason, and Despair 
Sat on the grave of Hope. The agony 
That gnaws the heart like fire, thou hast not known, 
And canst not know and live. Thy power to bear— 
Not the frail spirit’s willingness—I doubt. 
Faithless and slow of heart! doubt not the power 
Given by Love and Faith to Woman's heart. 
Hath it not conquered agony and shame, 
And nerved the weak to venture unappalled 
Into the presence of consuming Power ? 
To stand unmoved and wipe from pallid brows 
The death-damps, anguish-gathered ’—to sustain 
With words of high endurance and calm faith 
The strong of heart, when fainting ?—end w lure 
Back from Despair the mighty, when their power 
Is torn away, and Scorn hath set his heel 
Upon the fallen? What Womah's love hath dared, 
Thine Agatha’s will dare—what she hath borne, 
I, weak and frail, can bear. 

Nay, book not thus! 

But for this gloom of thine, my soul should rise 
In thanks to God, that he hath flung e shade 
Over our paths. Now thou shalt know how well 
I love thee, Herbert. While our path was strown 
With roses, giving fragrance to our tread, 
And the glad sunlight of continual joy 
Was in our eyes, and blessings were rained down 
Upon our heads profusely, what could try 
The faith of a young trusting, loving heart ? 
Now thorns are in our pathway—the glad sun 
Hideth his light awhile—and on our heads 
The Chastener’s hand is laid—but thou shelt know 
The priceless treasure of a woman's love, 
Till ia the fullness of thy noble heart 
Thou shalt bless God for this thy suffering, 
That it hath taught thee what a wife may dare 
For him, her heart's adored. 


Agatha. 


Agatha. 


J will not throw 
A chill, dear Agatha, upom thy breast, 
Nor check thy sweet enthusiasm. The light 
Of thy faith-strengthened spirit may grow dim, 
But cannot wholly die. Its fires are fed 
From heaven's eternal altars, and thy God 
Shall give thee strength proportioned to thy need. 
Go—thou hast given me a sustaining power 
For future hours of trial. If thy soul 
Be thus upheld, mine shall not feebly shrink 
Before the gathering teinpest. 

Now I know 

Thou art my own proud Herbert—for I see 
Thy strong soul beaming from thy glorious eye, 
And the firm lip curled slightly with resolve. 
The gloom hath left thy brow—nor shade is there, - 
Save of thy dark, damp locks. Thou lookest now 
As wheu with playful fingers I would part 
The soft hair on thy forehead, and with joy 
Too deep for words, gaze long and earnestly 
Upon its broad white surface, till I deemed 
T read it as a book, and my fond lips 


Agatha. 
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Drew near it tenderly—as now—uatil 
Their fervor melted—thus— into a kiss ! 
Herbert. God shelter thee, my lamb! Adversity 
Draweth thy soul more closely into mine. 
Not now I speak my thanks—yet thou shalt know— 








The Future shall reveal it, Agatha— 

Thou hast not p d the e of thy love 

Upon a worthless shrine ! V.G.A. 
Plainfield, Ot. 31. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE RETURN OF MY COUSIN JULIA, 


OR THE VICTIM OF IMPRUDENCE. 


A SKETCH. 
“She was as happy as a wave 
That dances ou the sea” Wordsworth. 
A wava isa happy thing—dancing, breaking into foam, and 


sparkling with the quick beauty of sunlight ;—what is fairer ? 
So fair that I cannot endure to see it decline; and yet how 
soon does the flash of its breaking summit cease !—it rolis 
slower and sevener, until the gentle undulation is Jost in the 
blending stillness of the untroubled tide. The mysic of its 
soft motion ceases—its thousand eyes of light close, per- 
chance, at that very moment when the sun emerges from the 
cloud ; and the heart wishes that the animating breath of the 
morning had net so soon been withdrawn. I have some- 
times thought that the visits of the gifted and the beautiful 
among us were like that of the wave; oft, at the very hour 
when the twilight of life is brightening into the melting full- 
ness of morning—when their eye lightens with an eloquence 
which seems ef the skies, and which mocks their ‘broken 
gleams of brightness,’ then how oft is the invisible and quick- 
ening breath withd: awn from them, and their pure existence 
lost in ‘eold obstructien’s’ unanswering and unfathomable 
stream j-—ey, unanswering tothe inquiring glance of the stream- 
ing eye fathomable to the tender anxiety of surviving 
affection. We may call, but the silenced wave will not awa- 
ken from its profound and beautiful sleep; but for ourselves, 
as we linger over its repose, we know not but that it may 
still be around us—viewless, unacknowledged, yet continually 
abiding, (like the expiring undulation, ) until our own current 
of life shall lift its last glimmer to the eye of heaven, and 
mingle with the already quieted in its decline to the final, 
deepest tranquillity of sympathising rest. 

To imagine that the spirits of the youthful and the loved 
hover proteetingly around the living, is a thought so pleasing 
that none who are of the guileless bosom can wish to doubt 
but that it may be true. Nor did I doubt it, in such my re- 
flections, while loitering, one morning of the early spring, by 
the side of a rocky little cove running up from the harbor. 
Such places, of all others, are the most suitable for reflection. 
Indeed, I can never behold, without a reverie, even the 
twinkle of a rill or the snowy burst of a tiny wave over a 
pebble upon the shore. It is then that the air of memory be- 
comes purified, while, through its clear depths, quick-winged 
and celestial thoughts seem to be constantly passing—in them- 
selves often as wildering to the mind as stars, which to the 
enthusiast seem, during ‘midnight’s sclemn trance,’ to be 
moving over the low tide of the unstirring deep. Such 
thoughts bring often the images of ascended life—of departed 
goodness, and are the poetry of remembrance, even as the 
stars are ‘the poetry of heaven.’ If they have the appear- 
ance of sorrow, it is a melancholy that we love; it is itself a 
solace, a genial excitement of hope, a renewal of holiest 
wishes for the lost, a fulness of subdued, sinless, and return- 


ing joy. “My whole life I have lived in pleasant t, 
rey ey wr lh’s besiaces Were batemee saed 


afl ncedtl hinge weal ‘genial good 
Having sketched a few old trees bending over the water, 
in my pocket sketch-book, and having taken my fill of the air, 
delighted with its twinkling leaves, its new birds and its 
glancing sunshine, I wended my way towards the home of my 
cousin. The old house, a glorious establishment too, by thé 








| 


way, stood upon the south-western extremity of the city ofB: 





~ePes. 
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Embowered amid willows long and slender, and tall trees 
which, in the time of July, wore safiren-colored tassels amid 
its deep bunches of foliage, it remained apart from all, and 
especially a spot to be visited. Julia—(what a sweet name!) 
Julia had but lately returned from a long absence in the 
country. Ido not remember ever to have seen her, though 
my friends ‘assured me that when both were young, our little 
hands were Gite clesped together, and her inviolate lip then 
touched my own with a fine girlish fondness. Happy, indeed, 
to have been kissed in childhood by snch a being, and happier 
atill in the knowledge that she was again among the friends 
of lier earlier youth, among whom the unremembered kiss 
gave me the privilege ofa place. Verging upon the eve of a 
description, I may well mention that she had lost nought of 
grace, being still (as they confidently informed me) ‘an angel,’ 
sweetness in her air, the soul of loveliness in her eye, the 
deep gloss of the October leaf in her tresses, and a very 
fountain of eloquence amid the summer region of her celestial 
heart. > * * * * * 

I stood alone in the parlor that afternoon. The old cur- 
tains of dusky crimson before the windows were parted, and 
arranged with much taste; I had oftenadmired them. What 
@ tint they give to the curiously-papered walls, their excellent 
tone of color gradually losing itself in the flush from the west! 


The whole stream, in diffusing upon the deep, rich mahogany, | 


superb in the massive elegance of art, pressed at that hour 
upon the mind the happy union of luxury and nature. High 
above hung a picture, which I had not seen for a long, long 
season. It was a portrait—a ‘mother and daughter.’ The 
artlessness of infancy, so prettily caught from the countenance 
of the latter, seemed to laugh from the canvass. Inthe locks, 
“the painter played the spider, and had woven a gulden 
mesh to entrap the hearts of men;” while from the whole 
appearance of the former seemed to beam forth a light which 
filied the impassioned soul with an overflowing sense of the 
mild beauty of womanly affection. The dewy mellowness of 
her necklace of pearls was inimitable; justly famed as is Van- 
dyke in this particular, he could not have improved them. I 
marked the negative depth and transparency of the shadows, 
the voluptuous fore-shortening of the arm, the living fresh- 
ness of the jewel upon the bracelet, as well as the spiritual 
delicacy of the carnations, and I deemed it not unworthy the 
burning genius of a Sully ora Page. The momentary wish 
to grasp the hand of the artist whose gifted finger had linked 
those graces there, gave way to the contemplation of her 
whose breathing being had cence melted upon his sight, and 
wakened in his enkindled spirit the mystic power to give 
divinity to his creation. 

While Time was steeping this faultless group in his own 
peculiar hue, she, the young object of a mother’s love—she, 
the impersonation of a painter's dream, had lived in the 
healthful climate of the Highlands. She had doubtless drank 
in the purity of their airs to her chastened heart. Into that 


eye, bright and ‘ beautifully blue,’ had long flowed the unpol-| 


_ buted azure of a mountain sky. Indeed, I could not picture}, presence of death, ay eye frequently reitedlupen the unfeding | 


her to myself other than as the creature of poetry, yet of|| 


winning simplicity. I longed for the hour when she should 
wake from those day-slumbers which the fatigue of her jour- 
ney had naturally rendered so requisite. 
that wandered lightly, and stole in at the chamber above. 
Let them, said I, bear to her cheek that freshness which they 
have borrowed of their native billows. Let them bear to 


her heart the pleasant glow'of that anticipated summer, of | 
which, in the spicy season of spring, they move as the invisi-!! 


ble heralds. 
Yes, it was spring ; but the season has also her chill evening 


breezes, and, in the neighborhood of the sea, their unpleasant |, 


influence is more perceptibly felt. Hearing the window above 
closing, I gently lowered the sash of the parlor, and seated 


upon a divan, watched the shadows grow fainter and fainter, | 


till it was impossible to distinguish the features of the por- 
trait upon the wall. ©, the sadness of that hour! I could 
have knelt before that half-visible representation of female 
beauty, and poured out my soul in the melting enthusiasm of 
worship. Could the eye of that youthful being have bright- 
ened into life, and gazed down from its still place in that 
eanvass, its glance could not have otherwise than bowed me 
tothe lowest humility of unreserved devotion. Ay, devotion; 


I blessed the winds || 
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indeed the miniature of a Paradise, wherein Feeling and || 
Thought moved in the likeness of an essence above, and | 
wherefrom those wedded inmates had been banished never | 
fora moment. Feeling and Thought !—thine, oh pure aud i 
passionate Eloquence, is their union! At thy feet both | 
worldly wisdom and opinion bave bowed themselves in their | 
beautiful idolatry, and on thy few but frequented shrines ate | 
laid the rich offerings of popularesteem. The pulse of Youth |! 
bounds high to the excitement of thy voice, while even Age | 
/will bend the experienced ear to catch the pathos of thy | 
| melody. The tear—the unfeigned sigh, the evidences of | 


|every emotion, come forth at thy bidding. Thy triumphs | 
tell the conquests of hearts which were closed to the entrance | 
| of reason, insensible to the witchery of grace, and sealed to the | 

scrutiny of affectionate hope. Thine only is the eye that can | 
|read the heraldry of Heaven, with its bright hieroglyphic | 


motto emblazoned by the lightning’s quivering pencil on the 

sublime escutcheon of a midnight sky. To thy unstartled 
ear, the voices of thunder given forth from the heaving bosom 
| of the delirious ocean seem but as the intelligent whispers of 
God; for to His high and concentrated spirit of all beauty do 
| thy orisons, winged with the flashings of thine own fervor, 
for ever ascegd—while even thy earliest dreams are the 
| visions of universal love. = 2 : s 


I was awakened from my lethargy by the broken-hearted 


sobbings of females around me. The air was chill and | 
strange ; a prophetic fear of evil thrilled through my veins, | 
but the haste of friends coming amd departing rendered it im- | 
Instinctively I 
rushed to the chamber above. A stream of warm, suffocating | 


possible to learn the cause of the confusion. 


air flowed from the room the more freely, as the windows were 
both open to admit the fresh wind from without. From the 
un ‘ertain glare thrown by the flaring candles, and by the 


spectral blaze of ignited coals upon the marble hearth, I | 
, could perceive the form of my cousin stretched motionless | 


upon her couch. A sweet little girl beside the body clasped 
her hands in the moving agony of rended affection, Sisters, 
parents and relatives stood around, and from every counte- 
nance it was painful to mark the glimmering departure of 
hope. It was painful to know that a mother’s heart was 
wrung with agony, although her cye was tearless. 
painful thus to behold nature bearing up against such bitter 
anguish, and to think of that overbursting of feeling and 
‘awful prostration which must follow. But oh! the aspect of 


It was 


that lifeless girl—the countenance so divinely eloquent, even | 
In her last, still, lingering look, there | 


|in its voiceless rest! 
| was the expression of 


“ i which longed for a purer day, 
And already had winged its flight away.” 


The lip, unwilling to resign the impress of departed thought; | 


the eye, closing to ‘a sleep which knows no waking,’ but 
hushes itself into breathless beauty around the heart, from 
|whose golden depths so often had gushed the bewildering 
| melody of poetry and love. 

As I passed through that mansion, rendered solemn by the 


| smile of her portrait; and when I wandered forth in the un- 
| consciousness of grief, and shed a tear beside the lonely , 
| waters of my morning visitation, I thought of the gifted rich- 
ness of her early feeling, and of the suddenness of its vauish-| 
|ing. No sister’s lip pressed upon her forehead while the cur- 
rent of blood through her temples was ceasing ;—no mother’s 
ear bent affectionately low to catch the last whisper which 
might yield delightful assurance of the opening visions of 
diviner day. Like the wave upon the inlet, she had forsaken | 
‘earth’s troubled waters,’ to mingle with others in that billow- | 
| less tide where the sunshine of parental affection ismever 
mirrored, and where the ‘starlight smile of children’ never | 
rests. G. H. 
Hamilton College, N. Y. 


Rica Men’s Waces.—Two neighbors met, one of whom 
was exceedingly rich, and the other in moderate circumstan- 





jce. The latter began to congratulate the first on his great | 
| pocenesiansy aad en she beggin be mag, joy ; and ended 
| by contrasting it with his own condition. “ My friend,” said 


| 


the rich man, “ let me ask you one jon: Would you be 


willing to take , and the whole cave of it| 
for your board and clothing?” “No, indeed!” “Well, that 
is all I get.” 





for I had been assured the original of that deep blue eye w is 


For the New-Yorker. 
8ST. CLOUD. : 

ALL earth was bright—the trees were green— 

For Summer decked the varied scene; 

With garlands fresh our boat was hung, 

And all were gay, for all were young ; . 
Away we floated with the stream, 

As through the lapse of morning dream, 

Till on the Seine’s calm breast of blue 

Quivered the green woods of St. Cloud. 


Then tripped ashore each gentle nymph, 

Fresh as just started from the lymph, 

And through the woods we roamed away 

To revel down the Summer day. 

Flowers were beneath us, boughs above 

Where all the songsters piped of love, 

As on their painted wings they flew 

Through the green woods of fair St. Cloud. 

Under a hornbeam's ample shade, 

We sat us down by the cascade, 

Which tossed its diamonds in the air, 

And nursed the water-lilies fair, 

That trembled in its falling spray. 

As though they ne'er could feel decay ; 

And every hour we happier grew, 

"Mid the green woods of fair St. Cloud. 

Onr light repast then forth we spread, 

(The green boughs sighing overhead ;) 

Ripe grapes were there, and nectarines teo, 

And fruits of every sunny hue - 

Our wine flasks *parkled in the pool, 

To keep their treasured nectar cool, 

And love-shaped statues glittered through 

The princely woods of fair St. Cloud. 

Alas! but words are tame and weak, 

The fullness of the heart to speak, 

Or tell how at our rare old songs 

The Past sent back its storied throngs— 

How visored knights and ladies chaste 

Before the spirit’s vision passed, 

Whose forms still live on canvass true 

Within the Palace of St. Cloud. 

But Evening’s tapering shadows crept 

Along the glade where sunbeams slept 

In liquid glory, such as shone 

On Eden's bowers ere Sin was known : 

Yet not until the stars were met, 

Our snowy sail for home we set ; 

For sad it seemed wo bid adieu 

To the green woods of fair St. Cloud. 
Paris, Jane, 1834. 


wr 


Amazons is Evrorsr.—Female warriors have been found 
in the heart of Christendom, ever since the dawn of this cer 
tury. We are assured by Bulwer, that the French armies 
have never been engaged in the neighborhood of Paris, with- 
out there being found many of these females, whom one sees 
in the saloons of Paris, slain on the field of battle, to which 
they had been led, not so much by a violent passion for their 
lover, (French women do not love so violently,) as by a de 
sire for adventures, which they are willing to gratify, even in 
| the camp. Dumourier had at one time, for his sids-de-camp, 
| two delicate and aceomplicbed women, who delighted in the 
| blondy scenes of war. Often, in the most desperate crisis of 

the battle, said the General, I have heard their slender but 
animated voices reproaching flight, and urgitig to the charge: 
and you might have seen their waving plumes and Rome 
| garb amid the thickest of the fire. After the battle of Water 
| loo, there were found among the dead, several Parisian girls, 
| who had gone forth with their lovers, and actually fought i» 
| their com Nor was this an uncommon event. “ Ore 

morning,” says Mr. Scott, “ when passing through the Palas 
| Royal at Paris, I saw one of these women dressed in military 
| costume, with boots, spurs and sabre. No Frenchman seen 
| ed to consider the sight a strange one.” 


| Mewtat Fever.—Of the causes of disease, anxiety of 
| mind is one of the most frequent and important. When we 


| 


' walk into the streets of large commercial towns, we c™ 


searely fail to remark the burried gait and care-worn features 
‘of the well dressed passengers. Some young men indeed, 
we may see with countcnances possessing natural cheerful 
ness and color, but these a rarely survive the ace 
of manhood. Cuvier closes an eloquent pangs any of anima: 
existence and change, with the conclusion “life 4 
state of force.” What he would urge isa moral. Civilize 
| tion has our character of -mind as well as body. We 
| live in a state of unnatural excitement—annatural because 
irregular and excessive. Our muscles waste {' 


lnetieinengrnintene \| is 
Aor axp Yourn.—Old men are like the wrecks of ime | wat of ction our nervous system is worn out by excess ot 


thrown bythe waves of one century uponthe shore of another. 


action. Thackara on the effects of Arts, &¢. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
TO MISS —, ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 
Yes, dearest, I will wake for thee the magic voice of song, 
And bid its echoes wild and free thy gentle name prolong ; 
Thy cup of joy e’en now is full—yet thou dost ask a lay, 
And glad the last drop will I bring to bless thy natal day. 


Thy cup is full! for Hope thy glance to the bright Future turns— 
For thee, Love's bright and purest fame upon Home's altar burns; 
Aud Health returns to visit thee with footsteps glad and light, 
While radiant spirits, Peace and Joy, now meet thy raptured sight. 


Thy cup is full! yet ab, amid the blessings of thy lot, 

Remember one, an orphan lone, whose early home is not; 

Whose heart amid the stranger throng sought objects to entwine, 
Till fond Affection firmly bound that loving heart to thine. 

Thy cup is full! yet oft these lips shall breathe an humble prayer 
That ‘every good and perfect gift’ may ever be thy share; 

That thou mayst live to God on earth, and serve thy Saviour long, 
Then joyful mount to share the bliss of the blest angel throng. 


A.D.W. 
From the London New Monthly for April. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT." 

Tue author of the “ Waverley Novels” obtained so exten- 
sive a reputation during his lifetime, that but little is to be 
added by posterity. This is the natural result of labors which 
appeal successfully to the imagination. The man of science 
must, in general, wait for those slow developments of his ser- 
vices to mankind, which belong to future ages. The man of 
imagination addresses himself wholly to the present sense of 
delight, and is rewarded by present admiration. But another 
duty and another indulgence belong to terity. Curiosity 
inquires into the habits of the mind which achieved those 
successes. Diligence is wisely and gracefully employed in 
discovering the sources from which its vigor was derived ; 
and affection finds a pleasing, even though melancholy, task 
in illustrating the genius of the author by the memory of the 
man, 

Sir Walter Scott, singularly fortunate in his living celebrity, 
has beer fortunate in the hand to which he has bequeathed its 
care when the grave shall have sealed -all his labors. Mr. 
Lockhart had been not merely chosen for this purpose, but 
furnished with every material important to its fulfilment,— 
memoranda by the author himself, his correspondence, and a 
vast variety of letters from that crowd of the literary v orld‘ 
with whom he kept up an active intercourse for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. 

It must be now needless to panegyrise the great novelist. 
It is enough to say of him, that he restored the novel. He 
found it sunk into affectations, puling romance, or for- 
eign grossness. He saw where its strength lay, and he gave 
to the world, once more the erful, vivid, and interesting 
picture of human life. Availing himself of the traditions of 
his country, still half im the clonds of + . i 
tne sunshine of civilization, he peopled its scenery with forms 
of wild gallantry and polished e , that, fictitious as 
they alike were, had at once to the English eye the charm of 
brilliant novelty, and to the Scottish, the charm of old tra- 
dition. 

A brief autobiography begins she work. Mr. Lockhart 
justly thinks that the author has the best right to speak for 
himself, in the first instance, and we shall follow his example. 

“ Every Scotsman,” says Sir Walter, “has a pedigree. It 
is a national prerogative, as undeniable as his pride and his 
poverty. My birth was neither distinguished nor sordid.” — 
His father’s grandfather was Walter Scott, well known in 
Teviotdole by the name of Beardie. This title had been ob- 
tained by the whimsical and inveterate loyalty which deter- 
mined that neither razor nor scissors approach his chin 
from the day when the Stuarts lost the throne. His 
however was, unluckily, not limited to the length his 
beard; for he in their disastrous quarrel, until he 
brought himself in sight of the gibbet, and was saved only by 
the intercession of the Duchess of Buccleuch. Sir Walter's 
father was a “ writer to the 
is described as a compound of professional intelligence and 
personal simplicity, ones Calvinist, yet a friend to the 
monarchy ; and, to his distinguished son, aptly 
sketched by the following lines; which, to us, though the 
work of a femalg muse, are perfectly incomprehensible. They 
were given as @ toast :-— 

“To a thing that’s uncummon, 
A youth of discretion, 
Who, vastly handsome 
To the friend in affliction, 
The heart of affection, 


Who hear the last tru 
Without dread of detection.” 





It was certainly not in this school that his descendant learn- | 


ed the art of poetry. 
Sir Walter's mother was a sister of Dr. Rutherford, pro- 


fessor of medicine in the University of Edinburgh. The el-| 
dest son of the family, Robert, was a sea-officer, and fought }} ,:. 


in Rodney's battles. The of Paris threw him, like 
others, out of the king’s service: he entered the East India 


Company's, and after several voyages, died. His second} 


* Memoirs of the Wi Bart. Vol. 
1 ee Life of Sir Walter Scott, 4, 






















































| grows dark—the 


” or Scottish solicitor, and | 


brother, John, was a soldier. He rose to the rank of 
in the 73rd, retired from the service, and after long ill-health, 
died in 1816. A third brother, Tom, was originally 
pt eee yong ye ware Dag 
farms. He ined the paymastership of the 70th regiment, 
and died in Canada. A:fenth hevther, wes Benitl, eker be 
strongly describes as “ having neither the vivacity of intellect 
that supplies the want of diligence, nor the pride which ren- 
ders the most detested labors better than indolence or con- 
" After various unsuccessful i 
himself in life, he died on his return from 
in 1806. 
Sir Walter himself was born Aug. 15, 1771, in Edinburgh. 
His lameness, which he contracted when but eighteen months 


to establish 
West Indies, 


| 
l 


“ Domine,” Scott, with all his favoritism, gives a few satiri- 
cal touches— 

“Dr. Adam,” says he, “ never failed to remind me of my 
obligations, when I hai made some figure in the literary 
world. He was, indeed, deeply imbued with that fortunate | 
vanity which alone could induce a man, who has arms to 
eniain 6 eatin, 0 aihent enthe quietnte Gites ee oft 
cultivating youth. As Catholics confide in the imputed right- | 
eousness of. their saints, so did the good old Doctor plume 
himself upon the success of his scholars in life—all of which 
he never failed to claim as the creation, or, at least, the fruits, 


boy at his school during the fifty years he had superintended | 
it; and always traced their success or misfortunes entirely to 
their attention or negligence while under his care. His 





cnoly bedlam, was the pride of his heart. And the only fa- 
tigues he felt, amid din and tumult, and the necessity of read- 
ing themes, hearing lessons, and maintaining some degree of 
order at the same time, were relieved by comparing himself 
to Cwsar, who cculd dictate to three secretaries at once. So 
ready is vanity to lighten the labors of duty.” 

The close of the good old pedagogue’s career was charac- 
terestic. As Napoleon in his final delirium was heard to 
talk of war, and closed his lips with “‘tete de l'armee,” so | 
the Doctor falling delirious a few days before his death, | 
thought that he was still in his school, murmured, “ But it 

boys may dismiss,”—and expired. 

Scott was intended by his father for the bar; and, with that 
intent, began the dry 
after some period of 





to which he was always addicted, and hit upon a curious yet | 
effective expedient of ‘“ arranging shells, seeds, and pebbles | 
to represent encountering armies; diminutive cross-bows | 
were contrived to mimic artillery, and by the assistance of a | 
friendly carpenter, he contrived to model a fortress, which, | 

like those of Uncle Toby, represented whatever ha 
e to be feeders imagination. He say 
is way through Vercot’s “ History of the Knights of Malta,” 
and Orme’s “ History of Hisdostan,” whose copious plans, 
aided by the clear imaginations of the author, rendered this | 
instructive amusement peculiarly easy.” He was at length | 
called to the bar, July 11, 1792. 
The world is fond of paradoxes, and one of them is, that 
the dullest boy gencrally makes the brightest man. Scott, | 
at least, was no evidence for the paradox. He was a re-| 
markably bright hoy. A letter from a lady, who visited “ 
| 





his father’s in 1777, striking! t this point at rest:— 

“I last night supped at Me. Walter Scotts. He has the 
most ex i genius of a boy I ever saw. He was) 
reading a poem to his mother, when I went in. I made him | 
read on; it was the description of a shipwreck. His ion | 
rose with the storm. He lifted his eyes and hands—‘ There's | 
the mast gone,’ says he; ‘ crash it goes !—they must all per- 
ish!’ After his agitation, he turns to me— This is too me- 
lancholy,’ says he ; ‘I must read you something more amu- | 
sing.’ I a little chat, and asked his opinion of 
Milton and other books he was reading, which he gave me 
wonderfully. One of his observations was, ‘ How strange 
that Adam, just new come into the world, should know every- 
thing: that must be the poet's fancy.’ But when he was 
told that he was create:! perfect by God, he instantly yielded. 
| When taken to bed last night, he told his aunt he liked that 
} lady. ‘ What lady?’ says she. ‘Why, Mrs. Cockburn; for 

I think she is a virtuoso, like a ‘Dear Walter,’ says 
aunt Jenny, ‘ what is a virtuoso ?’ ‘Don't you know? Why 
| it is one who wishes and will know everything.’ Now, sir, 
} you will think this a very silly story. Pray, what age may 
| you suppose this boy to be? Guess it now, before I tell you. 

Why, twelve or fourteen. No such thing. He is not quite 

yes He has a lame leg, for which he was a year 
| at ; and acquired his perfect ish accent, which 
has not lost since he came, and he + like a Garrick.” 

On another occasion, as he was sitting with his attendant 
at the gate of the house, and the attendant remarking to him, 
how thankful he ought to be to Providence for being placed 


‘noisy mansion’ which to others would have been a melan- | 


major |! above the misery which he saw in a passing 
brought || know that?” said the attendant. 





| 


ractice of the solicitor’s office. But, | accomplised person Ellis,—his first knowledge of 
is dusty toil he fell into ill health.— || and the 
Scott's illnesses seemed to have bad a singular share in sha- || work, such was Constable’s dread, that but 150 copies were 


oo fortunes. During the confinement which followed | printed ; the price, however, wastwo guineas. When Scott's 
i king a blood-vessel, he studied the romance of history, || 


foen 


. “The 
child remarked, that Homer was a beggar, “How do you 
“ Why, don’t you remem- 
ber,” said he “that 

‘Seven Roman cities strove for Homer dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread !’ 
The Roman cities, as his biographer observes, might pro- 
duce a smile; but the happiness of application was already 
there. In correcting the lady’s date of the child’s age 
(which was then six years and three months,) he alludes to 
Akenside’s lines on the Virtuoso, as curiously appropriate to 
the author of “ Waverley.” 
“ He knew the various modes of ancient times, 

Mn hd a te 
Their thats tecening dha, ond cusitians 
Of all habilimeant, each sort and 


Male, high and low, to hin were known; 
Each findniors dress and Gages, 
With learned, clerkly phrase have shown.” 

Scott’s whole literary education contradicts the theory of 
the tardy development of the ruling passion, If ever there 
was a born romancer, it was he. From his infancy he exhib- 
ited the same love for the oddity, fantastic brilli » and 

uaint recollections of old times and things, which made him 
dhe Gather of the Scottish novels. Even in the more rigid 
discipline of the High School, his original propensity broke 
through all its barriers, and a letter of Mr. Irving, then his 
schoolfellow, and in after life his friend to the last, describes 
an actual study of romance, which would almost argue a fixed 
determination for the career into which it had been so often 
said and supposed that he was thrown by accident. The two 
boys used to go every Saturday, and oftener during the vaca- 
tions, to taste the solitary joys of the “ Castle of Otranto,” 
Spenser, and the “ Jerusalem Delivered,” among the rocks 

Arthur's Seat, &c. Scott read with eager rapidity, and re- 
membered with long delight. After two years of this prac- 
tice, the pair of enthusiasts prepared to make knight-and- 
giant stories of their own. They next learned Italian toget!i- 
er, to increase their stock of tales, and copied all that told of 


| battles and enchantments. Scott then began to copy old ba!- 


lads, and went wherever he could find any body to recite 
them. He had began to bind up collections of stories before 
he was twelve years old. 

In this agreeable and miscellaneous work, we have wan- 
dered through a “ sylva” of anecdotes, gracefully arrange:. 
and each leading into the mere finished period at which Scott 
assumed authorship as the business of his life. The volume 
closes with the commencement of his intercourse stor that 
r Hoge, 


blication of “Sir Tristem,” in 1804. Of this 


reputation rose, Constable became more adventurous, and be 
printed more copi 

The public 
are to come. 


copies. 
will look with pleasure for the volumes that 








Sunrise on THE Oceax.—This ~~ sight 
is most happily and faithfully described in the following par- 
extracted from Emerson’s Letters from the gcan : 
“ The dawn of morning at sea is perhaps the most sublime 
sight in nature; sunset on is more ing and leve! 
but sunrise on the ocean is grandeur itself. At evening, he 
sinks languishing behind the distant hills, blushing in rosy 
tints at his declining weakness; at morn, he rises all fres!: 
and glowing from deep, not in softened beauty, but in dazzlin< 

. With the weary pace of age, he glides, at even, 
from peak to peak, and sinks from hill to hill; at morn, he 
bursts at once across the threshold of the ocean with the firm 
and conscious step of a warrior. His decline conveys the 
idea of fuding brightness, his rise, the swelling effulgence ot 
mounting om resistless light.” 

Tae Mipsicut Sun.—At Engntekia in Lapland, during 
the s of three weeks in e , the minister infor- 
med Dr. Clark that he is able to light his pipe at midnight 
with a common burning glass: and when the clouds do not in- 
tervene he may continue this practice for a longer time, but 
the atmosphere becomes cloudy as the season advances. 
From the church near his house it is visible at midnight, 





during seven weeks in each year; but the pleasure of this 
long day is dearly purchased by an almost uninterrupted nig ht 
for the rest of year; a continual winter, during which it 


is difficult to dispense with the use of candles during the space 
of three hours in each day. 


Maxvuscript Newsparers.—The Swabian Manuscri)' 
states that a manuscript journal, im the eo language, 
has long been published at Pesth. It is edited by a noble- 
man, who is by profession an advocate, and who wishes, by 
this mode of ication, to the censorship. A cer- 
tain number of copies of his journal are taken in a legible 











hand-writing, and circulated not only in Hungary, but in sev- 
eral other parts of the Austrian empire, He is said to have 
upwards of 100 subscribers. 


Tux Tyre ron Macsrcopuaxt.—The most foolish thing 
in the world is said to be, “to bow to the rich till you're 
unable to stand erect in the presence of ap honest man.” 
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From the Western Monthly Magazine. 
THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE. 


“She, in the working of whose destiny, 
The man of blood and vic’ attained 
His more than kingly height.” The Conqueror. 


Waes a few centuries shall have thrown their shadows 
upon the strange fortunes of Napoleon, and given to every- 
thing about him the tinge of romance, the story of his wife 
will seem to the student rather a fable, than a tact; he will | 
look upon her as we look upon Mary of Scotland, but with a | 

interest; for she, far more truly than her lord, was 


“ Sire!” she said, “‘ that star is mine; to.that and not to 
yours, was promised empire ; through me, and through my 
destinies, you have risen: part from me and you fall. The 
spirit of her that foresaw my rise to royalty, even now com- 
with my spirit, and tells me that your fate hangs on 
mine. Believe me or not, if we henceforth walk asunder, you 
will leave no empire behind you, and will die yourself in 
shame, and sorrow, and with a broken spirit.” 

He turned away sick at heart, and overawed by the words 
of one, whose destiny had been so strangely accomplished.— 
Ten days were passed in resolves and counter-resolves—and 
deeper then the link that bound him to fortune, was broken. Jose- 
from first to last “ the child of destiny. || phine was divorced—and, as he said himself, at St. Helena, 
Told, while yet unmarried, that she would be a wife, a || from that bour his fall began. 
idow, and the Queen of France—the entire fulfilment of | Josephine was divorced—but her love did not cease: in 














the first part of the prophecy, gave her courage to believe in | her retirement, she j in all his successes, and prayed that 
the last part also when under sentence of death. When her | he might be saved ) mage fruits of his foul ambition. When 
bed was taken from her, because she was to die in the morn- || his son was born, she only regretted that she was not near 
ing, she told her weeping friends that it was not so, that she | him in his iness ; and when he went a prisoner to Elba, 
should yet sit upon that throne on the ruins of which Robes- tl she begged that she might share his prison, and relieve his 
pierre stood triumphant ; und whenasked in mockery, to || woes. Every article that he had used at her residence, re- 
choose her maids of honor. since she was to be queen, she did || nained as he left it; she would not let a chair be removed. 
choose them, and they were her maids of honor, when half of | The book, in which he had been lest reading, was there with 

looked up toher. On that night which was to have || the page doubled down, and the pen that he had last used was 
been last on earth, Robespierre fell. Had he fallen a few || by it, with the ink dried on its point. When her death drew | 
days earlier, her first hiecdend would have lived ; had his fali || nigh, she wished to sell all her jewels, to send the fallen Em- 
been but one day later, Josephine herself would have been || peror money; und her will was submitted to his correction.— 
among the ten thousand victims, whose names we have never She died before his return from Elba; but her last thoughts 
heard :—But he fell on that night, and her destiny was ac- || were of him and France; and her last words expressed the 
oe. || hope and belief “ that she had never caused a tear to flow.” 


married Napoleon, and through her and as her hus- || She was buried in the village church of Ruel, and her body 
band, he was appointed to the army of Italy; step by step || was followed to the grave, not alone by princes and generals, 
they rose, till, at last, the crown rested upon her head:—the but by two thousand poor, whose hearts had been made glad 
second oto ps prophecy was proved true, and she began | by her bounty. 
to that loss of power and rank, which hadalso || — Her marble monument bears only this inscription : 

po) ee and which was to close the strange drama of “ Eugrne and Hortense to Josephine.” 
, ‘ | What a fund for future writers, in her character and fate ! 
And he that had wedded the child of destiny, grew every | and what a lesson to all of us, whether in prosperity or ad- 
day more , and more grasping. In vain did Josephine |) yorsity. J.B. P. 
attempt to rule his ambition, and chasten his aims; he was|| 
» he wished to found an empire, and by slow de- || 
= made himself familiar with the thought of putting \ 
away. 7 || Nearly forty years ago, we were setting on a rock that jut- 
When the campaign of 1809 was at an end, hardened and © ted out towards Pigment bay—a slight breeze swept an 
narrowed, the general came back to his wife ; his former kind- | channel and rippled its current; far off, but between the two 
projecting capes, was the line of the horizon resting on the 
blue circle of the multitudinous sea. There was nothing to 
disturb the scene—it was the hour of noon—and silence 
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but seldom, and seldom stole upon her private hours, with | 
that familiar love that had so often e her heart leap.— | 


| 
A REASON FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


| 
| 





She saw that her hour drew nigh. 


iy tau dheanening of dha temuteth of Wessutae’s dat reigned along the shore, and within the habitations, because 


a t we the table is there blessed before enjoyed, and the invocation, | 
court were at Paris in honor of the king of Saxony. Jose- | if it bring not down the spirit which it seeks, lifts up the heart 
phine sat at her window, looking down upon the river, and | which it reaches. 
Nome on ny yn before her, when she heard Napo- | We had been despatched, that day, with the dinner besket 
s — at ra She Sprang to open i, using her | and the bottle, to the man laboring among the rocks, and | 
usual e » “mon ami!" He embraced herso affec- | gathering the debris of the shore. In these days, piety her-| 


tionately, that for an instant her fears and woes seemed vain. || self ith | 
She led him to a chair, placed herself at his feet, and looking i the os ea aie af tae eee | 

| The man had busied himself with his fare, but he tendered | 
to us a portion of his food—we declined it, having already | 


—_ his face, anny a 8 her tears. 
ou are unhappy, Josephine,” said the Emperor. 
““ Not with you, ere” is - 
“ Bel!” said he, quickly, “‘why call me sire? these | 
show's of state steal all true joy from us.” 
“ Then why seek them ?”” answered Josephine. 
The Emperor made no reply. 


“it is bad, very bad for the young, and worse for the old.— | 
Never touch it Joseph, as you hope for respect in life.” 

“¥ f aa aed Pe . || Let us say, that the speaker was the son of one of the most 
wer, Cabin a eae ey’ Shy aut at | rspeile persons inthe eounry-had been wel wscatd, 


che " | and started in manhvod with a fine competency—but took to 
} te ou?” of France, aud live at home among those that | rum. From one grade to another, he had gone down to the 


re ine,” said 2” Bs dik || rank of a common laborer, in the town of his birth. and earn- 
I, it a so rance, ult Dh mnie Ee Ca from her, “ it isnot ed a miserable living for a wife and numerous children, by 
“ Are you sure of that, my lord ?” said his wife; “haveven |i the most menial offices, and went home beastly drunk when- 
bed I snain fee Fag ee pact wa 7 | ever he could get rum enough to make him intoxicated. He 
re to seek reasons for repudiating me? for think | ae Soe wow bh eens ae — tin Wifi 
ne, I misunderstand you are you sure iti “4 it,” said he, “a8 you hope for respect in life. 
pes — misunderstand you; are you sure itis the love |) 7, is a deadly poison, palsying all physical and moral powers, 
com poms 4 she spoke touched him to the quick ; and vising —with its use, man is a brute, a slave to every one who wish- 


bs “ye , es to command him—without it, temperate and industrious, 
hastily, he replied, “ Madam, I have my reasons ; good ever- || 5... may be what he pleases. eed wer od 


“ No man can ~ for respect who indulges in rum—but 
temperate, and with the education to be acquired in our 
schools, he must grow up in the respect of his fellow men, and, 
in time, must obtain a competency. Indulge inthis,” and he 
held up to the sun the half emptied bottle, ‘‘ and shame, pov- 
erty = toil ree it, ." you may command the ser- 
vices one that sins in this way—may you never be 
deepened.” re 

The man had been a sot, proverbially, from our earliest re- 
membrance, and though we knew he posseseed a spirit of 
kindness towards others, we had never heard him thus refer 
to the sin that most easily beset him. We gazed, therefore, 


“ Stay, sire,” said she, taking held of his arm, “we must 
not part in anger. I submit. Since you wish it, I submit 
cheerfully. It is not in my nature to oppose your will: 1, 
love you too deeply. Nor shall I cease to love you, Napo- | 
leon, becanse I am to leave your throne and your side. If} 
you still £9 on victorious, I shall rejoice with you: if reverse 
—. I will lay le pe 7 pl rege you. I will pray 

you, night; and, in 
pe pe ese. fe Z hope that sometimes 


Hardened as he was, Napoleon had loved his wife 1 
and 5 ber submission to his stern resolve—her Sele Be 





Dg r unshaken love, moved even him; and | for some time wu him, before we venturned a repl t 
pipelrascay i <7 with ambition. He turned || length we said, - tone marked rathe. by affectionate colic. 
are - t in that moment, her face and || tude, than the forwardness of boyish impertinence—“ If re- 

: ae er eye and her whole person seemed | spect is only found by avoiding excess in drinking, why then 
aps. ek himself in the presence of a superior be- || do we see 80 many forfeitin thet respect 1” ‘Mr. —— 


She led him to the window, and threw it . Athin 
rested upon the Seine, and the gardens of the palace : 
all around was silent: umong the stars, then before them 


looked a little confused, but he was soon prepared with a 


“Tt ia, perhaps, because they have no one to point out to 


| 





Ne 


“But,” said we, “some know their own errors, and can 
point out the consequences to others. Why do they not avoid 
them ?” 

A cloud passed across the face of the poor man ; but it was 
a feeling of pain, not of anger. He rose from the ground on 
which he was sitting, and standing for a few moments by my 
side, his feelings gradually subsided to the calmness of the 
delightful bay upon which we were looking. 

“ You ask,” said he, “ why they do not avoid the evil con- 
sequences ef rum. Alas! youare too young to know the in- 
fluence of appetite, when the means of gratification are with- 
in reach. {ou cannot know how desolating to every heart is 
the spirit of intemperance. At times, it seems that guod re- 
solves will epring up, but the temptation is not removed, the 
evil is repeated—could there be found some powerful influ- 
ence, some humane beings tv remove the sufferer from the 
plague, to raise him above the attack, he would, perhups, be 
saved—but who shall do it!” 

“ Look along this shore, nearly its whole extent is marked 
by barren sand, or abraded pebbles—not a spire of grass 
shoots up; for every tide washes the whitened surface—and 
should there, at any time, spring up beyond us, a few green 
spots of herbage, the acrid waters of the returning spring 
tide, would destroy it all. There is, far up the bay, a single 
exception. Mr. has redeemed by care, a portion of the 
shore, by shutting out the tide, and elevating the soil, no por- 
tion of the salt water now reaches the enclosure, which is os 
green and flourishing as the upland fields. And just so it is 
with the drunkard. The poisoned glass returas to his lips, 
as regular as the tide to this shore. Every house he enters, 
presents the bitter waters, and thrice a day his employer pro- 
vokes and gratifies an appetite for the accursed poison, in or- 
der to stimulate his muscles to labor. And if @ single reso- 
lution of abstinence, is formed in sickness or in want—it is 
swept away by the returning wave of dissipation. When | 
see what has been the murderous effect of drunkenness, | 
stand astonished, that those who have got something to lose, 
should put all to risk upon every day's gratification—if they 
cannot elevate the fallen above the influence of the waves of 
intoxication, they might, at least, place the feet of their chil- 
dren above the tide.” 

We were not astonished, child as we were, at the correct- 
ness of the man's perceptions. The wonder was, that le 
should have ventured upon expressing them. 

“If the effects of drunkenness,” said we, “is #0 injurious, 
and sobriety is so certain to bring early respect and ultimate 
wealth—why do we see so many—why, indeed, one that 
knowing these consequences, indulge io intoxication!” 

“ Or rather,”’ said the man, starting suddenly, as if offend- 
ed at the question—* why do J continue to drink—why do / 
goracing throgh the town every week, mad as a bacchanal, 
and drunk as a brute—why do I destroy every germ of m- 
tional pride and every claim to human respect by swilling ot 
the bottle, until the very dogs bark at me as I reel along the 
road, or seek a lodging beneath the shelter of a friendly wall! 
Why is my wife, born to something better, and my children, 
who are ruined by my example, dirgraced and half starved 
by my cursed habits? This is what you ask—you mean to 


enquire, why I make a drupkard, a beast of myself, while | 





|| caution against the crime.” 
“| will not offer you anything from the bottle,” said he, | it 


We ste backward, somewhat startled ot the force of 
appeal, and the truth of his application—but we did not deny 


| that his own case was in our mind when we made the enquiry. 


The man turned with us towards the beautiful bay, who 
soft re seemed to calm his agitation, and soothe the ir- 
tion of his mind. He gazed for some time upon the glassy 
surface, as if it reflected back to him the pleasure of his ear- 
lier days—full of promise, of honor to himself and comfort to 
others—at lt ngth he said— 

** You hate heard from your mother ann others, all my sto 
ry, which is one of folly—not of crime, as the world reckons 
it—no man can charge me with even the ordinary falsehoods 
which business excuses, if not encourages. My rapid de 
scent was accelerated by the custom which then, as now, pre- 
vailed, and my intoxication was but the consequence of a sir 
gle extra cup. I am now wad pe see me, without the abil- 
ity or pmoulodign for mechanical lobor, and consequently, de- 
mesure upon the discharge of the meanest offices for bread. 

et, with a full recollection of all that I was, a consciousnes 
of attainment suited to the enjoyment, if not the acquisition 
wealth—it ix now impossible for me to do more than warn my 
bread, by this menial toil, and it is painful to think thot! 
could not have better. 

“ When I wake to sobriety, from my most beastly state, | 
feel that this labor is suited to such a wretch; I lose my self-re- 
pect,and grow content with my degradation—a week's sobre!) 
would make me too proud to gather material for manure from 
the sea shore, and my family would starve—my drunkenness 
has steeped my family in poverty, I must not, by sobriety. 
make them beggars. You do not understand this—you do 
not know the benefit of destroying all natural pride. May 
you never attain that forbidden knowledge ; but remember 
that nothing is so bea par as intoxication—drunkenness is 
the destroyer of self-esteem. 

tears that coursed down the cheeks of the poor de- 
graded mra, told of awakened feelings, and we felt hope 
that some vew resolve of good was to be made, 











ope was far brighter than the seat: she pointed to it them their errors. 


+ T hage at times thought.” saidhe, “ that something might 
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be done to check this torrent of intoxication, and plans have 
presented themselves to my mi , indeed, 1 spoke of 
them to one whose station would give importaxce to his views 
he only roplied, ‘I drink only what I need, drink too 
much.’ ere is a way to abate the evil, geen it is, I 
know not—and generations may away, pround be 
humbled, the rieh beggared, and P sep noble and gallant degra- 
ded by drunkenness, before the true remedy will be applied. 
What that is I know not.” 

The poor man déed the tenant of an almshouse, and his au- 
ditor lives to see the remedy fully applied in all the circle, at 
that time, within the knowledge of two interlocuters. 

__[Pbiladelphia U. 8. Gazette. 


From Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A WEEK. 
BY L. BL. 


A record of the inward world, whose facts 
Are thoughts and feelings, fears, and hopes, and dreams, 


There are some days that might outmeasure years— 
Days that obliterate the Past, and make 

The Future of the color which they cast. 

A day may be a destiny—for Life 

Lives in but litthe—but that liule teems 

With some one chance, the balance of all time : 
A look—a we are wholly changed. 
We marvel at ourselves—we would deny 

That which is working in the hiddea soul ; 

But the heart knows and trembles at the truth: 
—On such these records linger. 


‘WE MIGHT HAVE BEEN? 
We might have been !—these are but common words, 
And yet they make the sum of Life's bewailing ; 
They are the echo of those finer chords 
Whose music Life deplores when unavailing: 
We might have been! 


‘We might have been so happy!" says the child, 
Pent in the weary school-room during summer, 
When the green rushes ‘mid the marshes wild, 
And rosy fruits attend the radiant comer : 
We might have been! 


It is the thought that darkens on our youth, 
When first experience—sad experience—teaches 
What fallacies we have believed for truth, 
And what few truths endeavor ever reaches : 
We might have been! 


Alas! how different from what we are, 
Had we but known the bitter before us! 
But feelings, hupes, and fancies left afar, 
What in the wide bleak world can e’er restore us! 
We might have been! 
It is the motto of all haman thi 
The end of all that waits on mortal seeking ; 
The weary weight upon Hope's ing wings, 
It is the ery of the worn heart w i 
We might have been! 


And when, warm with that heaven that gave it birth, 
Dawns on our world-worn way Love's hour Elysian— 
The last fair angel lingering on our earth— 
The shadow of what ht obscures the vision ? 
We might have been ! 


A cold fatality attends on Love— 
Ton soon or else too late the heart-beat quickens ; 
The star which is our fate springs up above, 
And we but say, while round the vapor thickens— 
We might have been! 


Life knoweth no like misery—the rest 

Are single sorrows—but in this are blended 
All sweet emotions that disturb the breast ; 

The light that was our loveliest is ended ! 

We might have been! 

Henceforth, how much of the full heart must be 

A seai'd book at whose contents we must ueimble ! 
A sill voice mutters ‘mid our misery 

The worst to hear, because it must dissemble— 


We might have been ! 
Life is made up of miserable hours,— 
And all of which we craved a brief possessing, 


For which we wasted wishes, hopes, and powers, 

Comes with some fatal drawback on the blessing : 
We might have been! 

The Future never renders to the Past 
The young beliefs intrusted to its keeping ; 

Inscribe one sentence—Life's first truth am | 
On the pale marble where our dust is sleeping : 

We might have been !' 


NECESSITY. 
1s the ancestral presence of the dead, 
Sits a lone power—a veil upon the head— 
Stern with the terror of an unseen dread. 
It sitteth cold, immutable, and still, 
(Girt with eternal consciousness of ill, 
And strong and silent as its own dark will. 


We are the victims of its iron rule, 
The warm and beating human heart its tool, 
And man—immortal—godlike—but its fool. 


We know not of its presence, its er 

- on the gradual omend of wee ot a 
ow flinging down an empire, now a flower. 

And all things small and careless are its own ; 
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At times we see and struggle with our chain, 
And dream that somewhat we are freed—in vain— 
The mighty fetters close on us again. 
We mock our aed epee wie iby thought, 
And towers that look into the heavens are wrought ; 
But after all our toil the task is nought : 
Down comes the stately fabric, and the sands 
Are scattered with the work of myriad hands, 
High o’er whose pride the fragile wild flower stands. 
Such are the wrecks of nations and of kings, 
Far in the desert where the palm-tree springs ; 
‘Tis the same story in all meaner things. 
The heart builds up its hopes, though not addrest 
To moet the ounces glecien af the wast, 
But garnered in some still, sweet-singing nest : 
But the dark Power is on its noiseless way— 
The song is silent, so sweet yesterday, 
’ And not a green leaf lingers on the spray : 
We mock ourselves with freedom and with hope, 
The while our feet glide down Life's faithless slupe, 
And the one has no strength, the other has no scope : 
Toys we are flung on Time's tumultuous wave, 
ee es aes eee, 
Till the stern tide there is the grave! 
—_—_—_—— 

From the New Monthly Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMAN LIFE; 
BY THE AUTHOR oF * AINE’ AND ‘ DE Vere.’ 


attractive and animated novelists of histime. In his volumes 
the ease and elegance of the best society are joined with the | 
vigor and intelligence of life passed in the most important | 
concerns of public business. Associating for years with the 
first characters of the state, his delineations of public charac- 
eA eee re aay reamed ey mage ca pr 
leisure, he gives us the lessons of experience in the tone of a 
philosopher 


ment, too much wealth, and too much mental superiority to 
its circle. Reason and religion struggled in him with fasti- 
diousness and satiety. At length beauty taught bim that he 
had a heart, and sensibility that the world was not a wilder- 
ness. The sceptic loved, and reasoned; inquired, and was 
convinced; saw the earth no more a huge sepulchre, nor the 
sky ‘a congregation of pestilent vapors ;’ acknowledged that 
the duties and pleasures of existence arose out of each other ; 
and casting off his metaphysic mask, showed that he was | 
for the active and honorable services of his station 
among mankind. | 
‘De Vere’ was a work of more studied order. It sketched | 
the career of Enghsh ambition. A man of vivid powers saw | 
before him the honors of a life of statesmanship. He threw 
himself forward among the labors, difficulties, and oven 
of a struggle pre-eminently made to try every faculty of man. | 
Talent urged him onward—feeling forced him back; finally 
he triw , and found—that all was vanity. But in those 
memoirs were inte episodes of soft and innocent na- 
ture, touches of humble life, and scenes of simple elegance, 
that strikingly varied the forcible and keen originality of the 
general performance ; like the sunny and sheltered spots that 
we meet with in an Alpine region, enriching the eye with un- 
expected luxuriance, and giving a new grace even to the stern 
and bold outline of the hills which coverthem from the world. | 
The present volumes are of a different tone. They are the | 
history of a mind in retirement—but in a retirement neither | 
obscure nor inactive—ncither indolent nor ascetic. The man 
of the world is present still, with all his vivid sundilectionad’ 
all his tastes for clegant enjoyment, and all his treasures of | 
accomplished literature; but his views, though not yet with- | 
drawn from human things, are less ardently engrossed by 
them; instead of Man he thinks of Nature; he abandons the 
giddy contemplation of the life of courts and senates, to medi- 
tate on the lofty wisdom that pities and provides for the whole 
varied family of man. He who had the enfrée of levees, now 
walks alone among a circle whose embroidery was never 
equalled by the cunning of the human hand, and sees no dia- 
monds more sparkling than the dews upon his flowers. The 
evening sky is his most ‘ magnificent saloon;’ and when he re- 
tires from the cancert of his nightingales, he lives over again 
by his fire-side the days of his public existence with the de- 
light wf one who has escaped its evils, has passed his ordeal, 
and has now nothing more to do than to enjoy the stillness of 
the harbor where he has dropped his anchor, and thank 
Heaven that he encounters the storm no more. 
These volumes centain a succession of scenes of this grace- 
ful and philosophic order; some of them detailing stories in- 
teresting from their singularity, others giving dialogues ex- 
pressive of the varying views of writer’s inind; others, 
sketching the characters of individuals marked by strong pe- 
culiarities of nature or fortune—characters evi y drawn 
(rom the author's experience, and probably still to be identi- 
fied without much difficulty among the leading ges of 
his stirring time. Whether, in the simple but striking ob- 
servations which open his volumes, Mr. Ward may not be, 


Mr. Warp is well known to the public as one of the most | 


|| But we have not yet done with his 


His Geet, werk, ‘ Tremaine,’ was the new and matchiess | 
picture of an inquiring mind, unsettled by too much enjoy-| 


| is more still. 





his first story is composed depict—“ he will not say a great 
man struggling with the storms of fate, but a rational being, 
who, having acted a fair and important part in the state, has 
uitted it before he is quite worn out, or, in other words, be- 
ore it quits him. But he is not without objects. And those 
ara,t0 hisiiaSacbqenet worth endte duint on;t0 tahptnnee 
of his former pursuits, and cultivate his quieter tastes and the 
natural and independent disposition of his mind.” This indi- 
vidual he names Atticus, and describes him as one who, hav- 
ing honorably filled very honorable employments, and havi 
had the power of obtaining riches as well as rank, a) 
both for his darling moderation. The letters arise out of the’ 
circumstance, that some striking political changes — 
place, and his services being strongly remembered, a politica 
acquaintance was sent down to him in the country, to ascer- 
tain whether he might not be inclined to return to office—for 
which his experience and character were thought still likely 
to give strength to any party which he might determine to join. 
he diplomatist arrives, and is first startled, by finding that 
the house of the recluse is really a very handsome and desira- 
ble position for any man, however little of ahermit. Like 
Scipio in ‘Gil Blas,’ he looks about him with wonder. But 
Atticus has more than a handsome house. He has 
for it some of those pretty accompaniments which argue him 
& judge of the picturesque, net in trees and trout-streams 
alone. : The astonished visitor’s ears are saluted by songs and 
laughs, for which he cannot possibly account; until the 
winding among lilies and roses, introduces him to a view of a 
lace-makers, 


whole of rosy-cheeked straw-plaiters and 
sitting on their little benches under embowering trees, and 
‘plying with nimble fingers,’ which the eye c not follow, 


lace-pillows and straw-plaits, which gave an air almost of 
elegance to their occupation. “ At least,” said the observer, 
“ Atticus is mo melancholy anchorite.” We think he would. 
not have gone too far, if he hed doubted whether this man of 
the picturesque were an anchorite at all. 


Ne ti 
the world. Atticus receives him at Cis door, and pat area 
into his library. Here the recluse might certainly be entitled 
to make himself as much at his ease as ible. Yet we 
| were not prepared for the actual Juxuries which he had gath- 
ered to make the ——— The library was not merely 
large and well supplied with the natural of study, 
but its windows opened on a gay and variegated garden or 
court of flowers, man perfume scented the whole air with- 
out, and regaled all within. And in the midst of the 
there was a fountain, freshening every thing with the dash of 
its waters. All this is very well for ananchorite. But there 
They adjourn from inhaling the scent of a 
whole world of blushing and breathing flowers to the dining- 
room. There the new discovery breaks on the guest that 
Atticus keeps an exquisite table; which cannot be kept, as 
he and all the world know, without a first-rate cook, and a 
crowd of other contrivances, of which anchorites might be 
supposed to know nothing. This small, “ but perfectly ele- 
gant repast, which gave the truest exemplification of the 
implex ditiis, was followed by a glass” (perhaps a 
couple of bottles) “‘ of the finest hermitage he ever tasted.” 
They then adjourn to the garden, ‘a fairy land of sweets and 
colors.’ This Alcina’s bower was a simple adjunct to the 
cell in which the moss-grown man was determined to think 
himself a denier of luxury. It was a perfect paradise of 
sweets, in a style between Repton and Le N i 
between the natural graces of the one and the artificial P 
of the other. It had classical urns, statues, marble 
trades and fountains, giving richness, but without destroying 
nature. On the whole, it seems to have been a very eligible 
residence for an epicurean of ten thousand a-year. And, 
with all respect for the mortification which Atticus exercised 
on himself in living within its walls, and 
groves, we should think it by no means a severity of fortunc 
to have been exiled to it from the official drudgery of pacing ° 
Whitehall, hanging over a desk in Downing street, or even 
yawning at debates six nights of the seven under the echoing 
roof and in the stifling atmosphere of St. Stephen’s. 

But the conversations are the spirit of the book. The de- 
scriptions, graceful as they are, on but the vestures. Sir 
William Temple’s character is justly a favorite with Mr. 
Ward ; and Atticus eloquently panegyrises the employments 
of that wise and vigorous statesman when he had withdrawn 
from the tumults of public life. “I could have no better 
model,” is his expression on being reminded of Sir William’s 
solitude. ‘“‘ His literary labors were worth to mankind a 
thousand times more than his political exertions, which, how- 
ever splendid, were beneficial only to his employers. In 
short, he was a real philosopher.” 

We feel great deference for the authority of Atticus, but 
we cannot so easily surrender to him Sir William Temple's 
-public life. What! the most memorable of all the foreign 
ministers of England for a quarter of a century of the most 
anxious times that Europe ever saw, till the French Revolu- 
uon!—the negociator of the Triple Alliance of 1668—the 
ambassador of England at the of Aix la Chapelle—the 
friend and virtually the political instructor of William III. at 
the Hague—the pacificator of Nimeguen in 1678—the nego- 
ciator of the still more important alliance of English and Dutch 























The wtinely the seed minute is sown— 
The tree evil out of it is grown. 


however unconsciously, ing to himself, we must leave it 
to the reader to decide. He esils us that the letters of which 
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in the first instance, the fate of Holland, in the next, probably, 
that of the French and ish monarchies, and lastly, un- 
questionably the fate of what was worth them both, and all, 
the British Constitation—we cannot bring ourselves to meas- 
ure the triflings of his retirement. His public life presents 
us with a succession of the loftiest os 
most vigorous ability. His retirement gives us his amusing 
‘ Miscellanies,’ his curious ‘ Memoirs,’ and his luckless pre- 


begging of his master to pacify the servants, ‘“‘ who could not 
be persuaded that Sawny Bean had not come again over the 
sea five years before his time.” 

On his return from an ineffectual attempt to exorcise their 
fear outof the heads of the yellow-haired tribe of the servants’ 
hall, and on being importuned to tell the party, who and what 
Sawny Bean was, he gives his tale of horror; for which, how- 
ever, we must send our readers to the pages in which it is re- 


table; (and this, we to have been emong the chan- 
cea, as we can coanonly ouppese books of thie official impor. 
tance to be left to their fate among the servants and messen- 

rs of the office ;) or, if the entry, instead of being on the 

t page that opened to his eye, had been on another, or even 
the second, as he never might have taken the trouble of turn- 
ing the page; or if he and the chief clerk had been five min- 
utes later at the Clerk of the Crown's house, and instead of 
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Epistles of Phalaris’ to all of modern wit or 
wisdom—those epistles being actually fabricated, and even 
the fabrication modern. 

Bat Atticus, after all, has laid the true foundation for a 
philosopher. His guest, trying his sincerity, asks whether 
he really thinks that there ought tobe no ambition in the world? 

“Far from it,” is the answer; “‘I think it may often be a 
duty to engage in its strifes, for the sake of some noble end. 
But then, what may be a duty in youth, or middle age, would 
be inconsistent when past the meridian; yet even to the vete~ 
ran I should not say, that all worldly uses were flat and un- 
profitable. But it is inconceivable bev poor and shapeless 
the objects most dazzling to the glittering a to 
him, whe is going where he knows they must all sink to no- 
thing, or worse than nothing. Could men carry their pomp 
and with them, or women their beauty, when they quit 
the world, it would be different. But, as pomp, and power, 
and beauty too, are doomed to ‘lie in cold obstruction, and to 
rot,’ I often think, when I see them in their very zenith, how 
soon they must be stript of all that they pride then:selves on 
here, and how soun the millions they have despised may be 
more than their equals elsewhere.” 

His guest is rather thrown back by this grave creed of the 
man whom he is tempting to the pursuit of pomp and power 
once more. Yet he makes the best battle he can, and justly 
enough contends that, while we remain in this world we must 
attend to its interests. The answer is curious, as opening 
few of the confidences probably once familiar to the man of 
olficial life : 

“The difficulty,” observes Atticus, “is to distinguish be- 
tween the world’s interests and our own. A grandiloquent 
minister, finding his grandeur in a little danger, cries out, 
* Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate you.’ He assures 
his audience that he took office against his will, knowing that 
he was too old for it; but he must not abandon his King. He 
therefore remains a little longer—that is, as long as he can. 
Another grandee has also a duty to perform, (of course, to the 
country,) and cannot refuse to save that country, by refusing 
to coalesce with the party that is « st. A third sud- 
denly discovers that he has been in error all his life; but he 
has become to conviction—that is, he sacrifices all the 
principles for which he had fought for years when his friends 
were se but, in consequence of this conviction, sides 
against , now that they are out.” 

These conversations are renewed in all kinds of pleasant 
places, and under all kinds of lovely skies, from sunny-haired 
morn to saffron-robed eve. But Atticus is still impregnable, 
and his tempter seems even on the point of being converted 
himself. “ What I shall hereafter do I know not,” is the 
language of his final letter to the noble lord who had sent him 


on his embassy, “for Atticus insists that I shall remain his |) i 


guest in my private capacity, though not in my ambassado- 
rial ;—perhaps I may stay.” 

We think him sctly well advised in his peut-tre, and 
think, too, that if Atticus would but promise him the rever- 
sion of the ‘ hermit’s cell,’ in exchange for all the courtly capti- 
vations of dust, , and Downing street, he ought to 
make his best possible bow for the calamity. 

But, forcible and characteristic as the author is in argu- 
ments, which remind us more of the fine dialogue de Senec- 


corded. A conversation of a highly interesting nature fol- 
lows on the probabilities of those strange sights. The stories 
of Lord Lyttleton, Andrews, and others, are alluded to; but 
the one to which we shall now advert has the double value of 
being told, we presume, on Mr. Ward's personal knowledge, 
and of illustrating the extraordinary chances on which human 
life is sometimes suffered to depend. The circumstances oc- 
curred to the well known Sir Evan Nepean, when in the Home 


finding him at the moment of getting into hie carriage, had 
been compelled to incur the delay ofbringing him back from 
the country, all Lae’ x rmgy events would have been useless. 
—The people have died at York, for even as it was, 
there was not a moment to spare; they were stopped on the 
very verge of execution. 

he most remarkable feature of the whole, is, that the chain 
might have been snapped at every link and that every link 


Department. The version of the story had been, 
that he was warned by a vision, to save the lives of three or || any one of those occurrences, a mathematician would find the 
four men condemned to die, but repri ; and who, but for | chances very high against it; but the calculation would be 
the vision, would have peri R the Under-Secreta- || prodigiously raised against the probability of the whole. If 
ry’s neglect in forwarding the reprieve. On Sir Evan's being || it be asked, whether a sufficient ground for this high inter- 
subsequently asked how far this story was true, his answer || pesition is to be discovered in saving the lives of a few wretch- 
was,—‘‘ The narrative romances a little; but what it alludes || ed culprits, who, as is frequent in such cases, probably return- 
to was the most extraordinary thing that ever ha to | ed to their wicked trade as soon as they escaped, and only 
me.” The simple facts, as told by himself, were these :— || plunged themselves into deeper iniquity—the answer is, that 
One night, during his office as Under-Secretary, he felt the | it is not for us, in our ignorance, to mete out the value of a 
most unaccountable wakefulness that could be imagined ; he || human life, however criminal in the eyes of Heaven. Bur 
was in perfect health, had dinedearly, and had nothing what- || there was another interest concerned, and one of evident 
ever on his mind to keep him awake. Still, he found all his value. 
attempt to sleep impossible, and, from eleven till two in the | If those coiners had been bung, Sir Evan Nepean could 
morning, had never closed an eye. At length, weary of this | scarcely have escaped utter ruin: popular wrath would have 
struggle, and as the twilight was breaking, (it was in sum- | blazed out against him from one end of the country to anoth- 
mer, ) ined to try what would be the effect of a walk | er; he would have been charged with the murder. No man 
,in the park. There be saw nothing but the sleepy sentinels. | under such circumstances could have retained office a week 
But, in his walk, — peer s the Home Office several | We have seen a circumstance of the same nature, but of » 
times, he thought of letting himself in with his key, though t much slighter color, drive a late chief judicial officer of Lon- 
without any particular object. The book of entries of the day | don from his office in a moment. No minister could have 
| before still lay on the table, and through sheer listlessness he | venturedto screen him ; office in England would have been shu: 
opened it. The first thing that he saw appalled him :—‘A | upon him for life. He would probably have been driven to hide 
reprieve to be sent to York for the coiners ordered for ez- | his head in some foreign country, even if some angry pariia- 
|ecution.” The execution had been appointed for the nezt | mentary rebuke, or royal mark of displeasure, had not br- 
day. It struck him that he had received no return to his or- | ken bis heart. Yet thus, all who knew the subsequent ser- 
der to send the i He searched the “ minutes ;” he | vices of Sir Evan Nepean as secretary to the Admiralty, dur- 
could not find it there. In alarm, he went to the house of the | ing the long pesiod of our naval glory in the revolution; 
chief clerk, who lived in Downing knocked him up, | war, know that a humane, honest, and intelligent man wowid 
(it was then past three,) and asked him if he knew anything have been lost to himself and country. The actual neglect 
of the reprieve being sent. In greater alarm, the chief clerk | was the Crown Clerk's, but it would bave been thrown beck 
“could not remember.” '| from the inferior to the principal, according to the manner of 
“ Youare scarcely awake,” said Sir Evan; recollect your-|| popular justice. And doubtless, if Sir Ewan had made the 
self: it must have been sent.” | inquiry the night before, which he made in his waking hoor 
The chief clerk said that he now recollected that he had | the morning, the reprieve would not have suffered the bazar: 
sent it to the Clerk of the Crown, whose business it was to | of delay. The inadvertence, slight as it was, would how 
forward it to York. || been his ruin. Here then, at least, the “ dignus vindicc 
“ Good,” said Mr. Evan. “ But have you his receipt and | nodus,” the sufficient reason, the want of which was plead. 
certificate that it is gone?” || ed with such effect in the crowd of lar narratives, was 
“No!” ‘| fully furnished. We can scarcely conceive a more satisfact 
“ Then come with me to his house ; we must find him, it is | ry ground for an interference with the course of nature. 
so early.” It was now four; and the Clerk of the Crown lived | © The of the Offley Inheritance, which forms the m=s 
in Chancery-lane. There had no hackney-coach been scen ; | portion of the wonders told round the Scottish fireside on ths 
and they almost ran. They were just in time. The Clerk of | night, when the genius uf the winds was abroad, and th 
the Crown had a country-house, and meaning to have a long \ hearers were shuddering at once with the roar of the tempes. 
holiday, he was at that moment stepping into his gig to go to | and the terrors of the world of shades, is a remarkably str- 
his villa. Astonished at the visit of the Under-Secretary | king detail of the recovery of a large landed property in Enz 
of State at such hour, be was still more so at his business. | Jand. through the agency, not of a dream, a sleepless nicht. 
“Heavens,” cried he, “the reprieve is locked up in my | or the coming of Sawney Bean himself, but of something moe 
desk!” It was brought. Sir Evans sent to the post-office | distinctly sent on its mission from beyond the great barrie — 
for the trustiest and fleetest express. The reprieve reached | But this tale, which unites eee + and romance ins‘ 
York next morning, just at the moment when the unhappy | markable degree, we must leave to be enjoyed, investigated. 


was equally important. In a calculation of the probability of 



































ton 


tute, than of the frivolity of modern times, he is certainly not || men were ascending the cart! | or trembled over, as the case may be, in the volume itself—, rn 

ss attractive in that most attractive of all arts, the talent of |} With Sir Evan Nepean we fully agree in regarding this lit-|| The second and third volumes contain “ Fielding’’—2 n™ oi | 
telling a story. The second portion of this volume is occupied || tle narrative as one of the most extraordinary that we have | that revives all the recollections of the novelist; and, hb a 
with some extremely interesting narratives of those most in-||ever heard. We shall go further even thea he acknowledg- | was scarcely to be hoped for in this age of helpless imitater: k 1. 
comprehensible of all things, visions, wraiths, a ed, and say that, to us, it bears striking evidences of what | sustains, in a peculiar degree, the animation, eccentricity, ro 
impressions on the retina, phantasmata, creatures of the mind, || we should conceive a superior interposition It is true that || and the truth of nature, that belonged to the father of the bo 
or by whatever name it may please the superstitious to fear, || no ghost appears, for 1s there any prompt voice andible ;|| genuine English novel. The later ‘ Fielding’ is a humor. id 
the philosopher to disdain, or the wise to hold them in reve- || yet the result upon so long a su cession of what || sufftring from his sensibility to the follies of man, and as ¥*" be! ; 
rence, as the secrets of a higher state of being. seemed chances, and each of those chances was at once so || ward, meditative, and contemptuous of his species, as | line 

The location of the chief narrative is in Castle 8 || improbable and so necessary, that we were a!most compelled | ‘ melancholy Jaques’ himself. He passes through the wor _ 

huge mansion hanging over the sea near the Mull of , || to regard the whole as matter of an influenme not to be at-| deouching capstan on all sides; a literary H. B. fathom chai 
a capital position for the throne of Zolus himself. The time || tributed to man. If the first link of the chain might pass|| the chicane of the hypocrite, exposing the hollowness of ( with 
is Christmas, when all the legends of the fireside are afloat; || for a common occurrence,—as undoubtedly fits of wakeful-|| corrupt, and caricaturing the tation of the vulgar; by be , 
and the night brings on a tempest worthy to be turned into | ness will happen without any discoverable ground in the state || like the pencil of that clever artist, throwing a poetry #°' ey 
horses and chariots for Hecate and all her goblins. “ The || of either body or mind—still, what could be lesssointhecommon | power into his roughest sketches, which bring the ¥>* whe 
wind whistled shrilly, and the of the t » #0 un- || course of things than that a man thus waking should take it| within the picturesque, and combine severity with humor, and and P 
commen at this time of the year, rapidly approsching, at last || into his head to get up and take a walk into the park at two the sternness of truth with the vividness of beauty. cla 
Sa anemone par ed Fe — ? Yet, if he had, Uns ethane, comtnntnd On| ee self j 
ed. rge part guests were in house, in i a walk round his chamber, or enjoying the theetre : in Ger : 
full festivity of 4 drole dinner, when the storm was first || cool air at his window,not one of the Zz ouaeantal Pnacticat Retost—ie the = Weimer, ioe It ‘ 
heard, growling over the waste of waters. As it came on, || have occurred, and the men must have been sacrificed. Or! coo es. peer ochyingAbpe | = joe of ape a: 
the general alarm was exhibited in growing silence, and list-||if, when he took his walk, he had been content with getting | rym. 04° shasad him energetically ; whereupon, the 1° be 
ening to what they thought the rocking of the battlements.— || rid of the feverishness of the night, and returned to his bed, | rm": St pg ay gees pres NY fen 
After some gra picturing of the might abroad, and the || the chain would have been broken: for, what was more out ger brought his company s6° os 
consternation within, we are told thet all the efforts of the || of the natural course of events, thanthat, at two in the morn- || “*"*™* ; moda 
hospitable master of the mansion could not prevent the dinner || ing, the idea should come into the head of any man togotohis|| Lxotstative Caspor.—A member from Selem, i° a ond : 
ate sen + Saas aay, Se office, and sit down in the lonely rooms of his for || late discussion in the Massachusetts legielature to raise ' om I 
rattling of windows, and clapping of doors, the storm || no purpose of business or pleasure, from not know-|| pay, «aid: “I rise to say I am in favor of raising my! pe 
was increasing in violence; and the general anxiety was push- || ing what do himself? Or if, when he let himself into || wages, and always have been; and he that will not prov ’ 
ed to its extreme, by the hasty entrance of the chief servant, those solitary rooms, the book of entries had not lain on the for Lo own honochell fo worse thet an iddel.” 
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Reaves from a Scrap-Book.—No. Xvi 
‘TOM, IF YOU LOVE ME, SAY 80.’ 


BY JAMES KENNY, ESQ. 
Deak Tom, my brave. free-hearted lad, 


Where'er you go, God bless you! 
You'd better speak than wish you had, 
If love fur me distress you: 
To me, they say, your thoughts incline, 
And possibly they may 80 ; 
Then, once for all, to quiet mine, 
Tom, if you love me, say so! 


On that sound heart and manly frame, 
Sits lightly sport or labor; 

Good-hu:nored, frank, and still the same 
To parent, friend, or om 

Then why your love to own 
For me, ae tw day so, 

And let me whisper still alone, 
Tom, if you love me, say so? 


How oft when I was sick, or sad 
With some remembered folly, 

The sight of you has made me glad— 
And then most melancholy ! 

Ah, why will thought of one so good 
Upon my spirits prey so? 

By you it should be understood— 


Tom, if you love me say so! 


Last Monday, at the cricket-match, 
No rival stood before you ; 
In harvest time, for quick despatch, 
The farmers still adore you , 
And evermore your praise they si 
Though one thing you delay so, 
And I sleep nightly murmuring, 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 
Whiate'er of ours you chance to seek, 
Almost before you breathe it 
I bring with blushes on my cheek, 
And all my soul goes with it; 
Why thank me then with voice so low, 
And, faltering, turn away so? 
When next you come, before you go, 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 
When Jasper Wild, beside the brook, 
Resentful round us lower'd, 
I eft recall that lion look 
That quelled the savage coward. 
Bold words and free you uttered then— 
Would they could find their way so, 
When these moist eyes so plainly mean, 
‘ Tom, if you love me, say so.’ 
My friends, ‘tis true, are well to do, 
And yours are poor and friendless ; 
Ah no, for they are rich in you, 
Their happiness is endless : 
You never let them shed a tear, 
Save that on you they weigh so; 
There's one might bring you beter cheer— 
Tom, if you love me. say so. 
My uncle's legacy is all 
‘or you, Tom, when you choose it; 
In better hands it cannot fall, 
Or better trained to use it: 
I'll wait for years, but let me not, 
_Unwoo'd, unplighted stay so ; 
Since wealth and worth make even lot, 
Tow, if you love me, say so. 
From the Pickwick Papers. 
A MADMAN'S MANUSCRIPT. 

“Yes!—a madman’s! How that word would have struck 
to my heart, many years ago! How it would have roused 
the terror that used to come upon me sometimes ; sendi 
the blood hissing and tingling through my veins, ‘till the cold 
dew of fear stood in large drops upon my skin, and my knees 
knocked together with fright! I like it now, though. It’s a 
fine name. Show me the monarch whose angry frown was 
ever feared like the glare of a madman's eye—whose cord 
and axe were ever half so sure as a madman’s gripe. Ho! 
ho! Itis a grand thing to be mad ! to be peeped at like a wild 
lion through the iron bars—to gnash one’s teeth and howl, 
through the long still nights, to the merry ring of a heavy 
chain—and to roll and twine among the straw, transported 
with such brave music, Hurrah for the madhouse! bh, it’s 
a rare place ! 

“I remember days when I was afraid of being mad; 
when I used to start from my sleep, and fall upon my knees, 
and pray to be spared from the curse of my race; when I 
rushed from the sight of merriment or happiness, to hide my- 
self in some lonely place, and spend the weary hours in watch- 
ing the progress of the fever was to consume my brain. 
I knew that madness was mixed up with my very blood, and 
the marrow of my bones; that one generation had 
away without the pestilence appearing among them, and that 
1 was the first in whom it would revive. I knew it must be 
so; that so it always had been, and so it ever would be: and 
— I cowered in some obscure corner of a crowded room, 
and saw men whisper, and point, and turn their eyes towards 
me, [knew they were telling each other of the doomed mad- 
man; and I sunk away again to mope in solitude. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





| only dreaming that I might one day become so! 


| could have screamed with ecstasy when I dined alone with | She rose from the bed, still gazing fix 
| some fine roaring fellow, to think how pale he would have 


| merry life ! 


| prize. hear 
‘right, and tear my hear, and roll upon the ground with | under some restraint: J must 
| shrieks of merriment. 


|—A sister's happiness against her husband’s gold. 


| naments my body! 


| but I know them well. 


| 
never thought she did: s wee ay 
we 








birth to some ill-fated being, destined to hand down 
to its offspring, determined me. I resolved to kill 


t 


nothing to the restless nights, and dreadful dreams 1 had at “Many weeks I thought of poison, and then of drown- 
that time. It makes me cold to remember them. Large ing, end then of Sae.—A tae sight, the grand hess ta Games, 
dusky forms,with slyand jeering faces, crouched in the corners || and the madman’s wife mouldering away to cinders. Think 
of the room, and bent over my bed at night, tempting me to || of the jest of a large reward, too, al tam sane mar 
madness. They told me, in low whispers, that the floor of |) swingmg in the wind, for a deed he never did, all through 
the old house in which my father’s father died, was stained |! 4 madman’s cunning! I thought often of this, but I gave it 
with his own blood, shed by his own hand in raging madness. || yp at last. Oh! the pleasure of strapping the razor day after 
I drove my fingers into my ears, but they screamed into my | day, feeling the sharp edge, and thinking of the one 
head till seus, chattboned, bet that Mo Srandfesher bed fee a thin bet point would ! 

him the madness slumbered, but that his grandfather had aie fren befi 
lived for years with his hands fettered to the ground, to pre- we —e a pry te thrust the 
vent his tearing himself to pi 1 knew they told the Fante totaw tne, t . & oe fel 
truth—I knew it well. I had found it out years before,though y ‘ , 


open 
they tried to keep it from me. Ha! ha! I was too cunning pomwtes he = — ynelan Home | Tp 
for them, madman as they though me. | fell listlessly on her bosom. She had been 
“ At last it came upon me, and I wonder how I could ever | traces of the tears were still wet upon ber 
ooked 


RR 
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z 
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have feared it. I could go into the world now, and laugh || was calm and placid; and even as I | upon it, a tran 

and shout with the best among them.—I knew I was mad,but || quil smile lighted up her pale features. I laid my hand soft 

they did not even suspect it. How I used to hug myself with || jy on her shoulder. She started—it was a 

ape eins 3 thought of the fine trick I was playing them || dream. I leaned forward again. She woke. 
r their 


pointing and leering, when I was pga | “ One motion of my hand, and she would never again 
I used to laugh for joy when I was alone, and thought how | Oe os Lay 5 ae oak at, Oot 
well I kept my secret, and how quickly my kind friends || 1, peer and frightened me; and I quailed Resend den. 
would have fallen from me, if they known the truth. [| y : edly and steadily on me. 
I trembled ; the razor was in my hand, but I could not move. 
cerned, and how fast he would have run, if he had known || 50? made towards the door. As she neared it, she turned, 
that the dear friend who sat close to him, sharpening a | ohne E . . 
bright glittering knife, was a madman, with all the power, | |,vounded forward, and jr genie pe ig Cnnieg 
and half the will, to plunge it to his heart. Oh, it was a || Ae ae ‘ g weber 
|| “Now I could have killed her without a struggle; but the 
“ Riches became mince, wealth in upon me, and I | house was alarmed. I heard the tread of footsteps on the 
rioted in pleasures, enhanced a thousand fold to me by the || *\#'*- 1 replaced the razor in its usual drawer, 
the consciousness of my well-kept secret. I inherited an the door, and called loudly for assistance. 
estate. The law—the eagleeyed law itself—had been de- |, “ They came,and raised her,and placed heron thebed. She 
ceived, and had handed over disputed thousands to a mad-| lay bereft of animation for hours; and when life, look, and 
man’s hands. Where was the wit of the sharp-sighted men } speech returned, her senses had deserted her, and she raved 
of sound mind? Where the dexterity of the lawyers, eager | wildly and furiously. 
to discover a flaw? The madman’s cunning had over-reached |} . Doctors were called in—great men rolled up to my door 
meen off, |, in easy a — fine — os servants. T] 
“I had money. How I was courted! I t it profusely. |, Were at her bedside for weeks. y 1 aang eae 
How I was praised! How those three somal overbearing | and consulted together in low and solemn voices in another 


rhe 


‘brothers humbled themselves before me! The old white-|,"°0m- One, the cleverest and most celebrated among them, 


headed father, too—such deference—such respect—such de- | twok me aside, and bidding me prepare for the worst, told me 
toted friendship—why he worshipped me. The old man had || —™, the madman!—that my wife was mad. He stood close 
a daughter, abtrome men a sister ; and all the five were | beside me at an open window, his eyes looking in my face, 
poor. I was rich; and, when I married the girl, 1 saw a) and his hand laid upon my arm. With one effort I could 
emile of triemph ploy upon the faces of her needy relatives, | have hurled him into the street beneath. It would have been 
as they thought of their well-planned schemes, and their fine | oq bape to ry — it Pray -~ a at stake, ans 
: ile! ‘ a . || let him go. ew days after, they must 
It was for me to smile. To smile! To laugh out- || seein dited em 
They little though ied || 1! L went into the open fields where none hear me, 
her to es madman. bev woe demeanor | and laughed till the air resounded with my shouts ! 
“ Stay. it, woul — her?| “She died the next day. The white-headed old man fol- 
Stay. If they had known it, would they have saved ser" I ntwed bor to the grave, and the pound beuthans pa 
i i : : . | over the insensible corpse of her whose suffering had re- 
lightest feather I blow into the air, against the chain that or- | scuiah tn dour Wivakald ont apandiee oP tien, aaa tt 
food for my secret mirth, and I laughed behind the white 
had not been mad—for though we madmen are sharp-witted meget a fe up to my face as we rode, ‘till the 
eneugh, wo get bewildered sometimes should 2) — | Bat though I had carried my object and killed her, I was 
that the girl would rather have been placed, stiff cold, in | . ’ 
a dull Tones coffin, than borne an envied bride to my rich | restless and disturbed, and I felt- that before long my secret 


“In one thing I was deceived, with all my cunning. If I 


glittering house. I should have known that her heart was | en ee a en ee by tr und aA has 
with the dark-cyed boy,whose name I once heard breathed in |; i Aaemrein Gentine ont dena eand cok 
her troubled sleep; and that she hed been sacrificed to me, | J2™P °P © y , 


. © |round,and roar aloud. When I went out, and saw the 
to whey the ies of the old white-headed man and the | crowds hurrying through the streets: ortothetheatre, and 
haughty brothers. sic, and beheld the people , I feltsuch 
*“* [don’t remember forms or faces now, but [ know the girl || ym r aah Mar weched among them, torn them 
was beautiful. [know she was; for in the bright moonlight |p pieces, limb from limb, and howled in transport. But I 
nights, when I start up from my sleep, and all is quiet about |) ¢, ound my teeth, and strack my feat upon the floor, and drove 
— — sp sull and oe in + he mg of this | my sharp nails into my hands. I kept it down! and no one 
, aslig wasted figure, with long black hair, stream- || , hat I di t. 
ing down her back,that stirs with no earthly wind,and eyes that l “ot ddumaherndnanintt ts one of the last things I can 
fix their gaze on me, and never wink or close. Hush! the | remember, for now I mix realities with my dreams, and haw 
blood chills at my heart as I write it down—that i is ! ing so much to do, and being always hurried here, have no 
her's; the face is very palo, and the eyes are glassy right +|\time to separate the two, from some strange confusion in 
That figure never moves; it a which they get involved—I remember how I let it out at last. 
frowns or mouths as other do, that fill this place sometimes ; || Ha! ha! I think I see theirfrightened looks now,and feel the 
but it is much more dreadful to me, even than the spirits that || ease with which I flung them from me, and dashed my clench- 
tempted me many years ago—it comes fresh from the grave; || ed fists into their white faces, and then flew like the wind, and 
and so very death-like. | left them screaming and shouting far behind. The strength 
“ For nearly a year I saw that face grow paler: for nearly | of a giant comes upon me when I think of it. There—see 
a year I saw the tears steal down the mournful cheeks, and || how this iron bar bends beneath my furious wrench. I could 
never knew the cause. I found it out though. They could | snap it like a twig, only there are galleries here with 
not keep it from me long. She had never liked me; 1 had || doorsI don't think I could find my way along them: 
my wealth, and hated | even if I ve me — = below which they 
the splendor in which she liv had not expected that. | keep lock . They know what a clever madman 
She loved another. This I had never thought of. Strange || I have been, and they are proud to have me here to show. 
feelings came over me, and thoughts forced upon me by some || “Let me see; yes, I had been out. Tt was late at 


secret power, whirled round and round my brain. I did net || night when I reached home, and found the proudest of the 
hate her, th I hated the boy she still wept for. I pitied | three brothers, waiting to see me—urgent business he 
—ves, I wretched life to which her cold and sel-|| said: I recollect it well. I hated that man with all a mad- 








fish relations had doomed her. I knew that she could not || man's hate. Many and many a time had my fingers 
live long, but the thought that before her death she might give |i to tear him. They told me he was there. I ran swi 
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stairs. He had a word to sayto me. I dismissed the ser- prod 


vants. It was late,and we were alone together—for the first 


time. 

. RR ines ay es cE Sele Tee ot Sey Se Tinos, 
what he little thought—and ied in the know 

the hight of madness gleamed them like fire. He spoke 


at last. My recent dissi and strange remarks, made 
so soon after his sister’s death, were an insult to her memory. 
Coupling together many circumstances which had at first ee- 
caped his observation, he thought I had not treated her well. 
0 Ree eemnens Shae ee as Oeind Sas 
I meant to cast a reproach upon her ,and a di 
pect upon her family. It was due to the uni! 

demand this ion. 

“‘ This man had a commission in the army—a commission 
purchased with my money, and his sister’s misery. This was 
the man who had been in the plot to ensnare me, 
and grasp my wealth. This was the man who had been the 
main instrument in forcing his sister to wed me, well knowing 
that her heart was given to that puling boy. Due! Due! te 
his uniform! The livery of his degradation! 1 turned my 
eyes upon him—lI could not help it—but I spoke not a word. 

“I saw the sudden change that came upon him, beneath my 
gaze. He was a bold man, but the color faded from his face, 
and he drew back his chair. I dragged mine nearer to him ; 
and as I I was very merry then—I saw him shud- 
der. I felt madness rising within me. He was afraid of me. 

“ *You were very fond of your sister when she was alive’ 
—I said—‘ Very.’ 

“ He looked uneasily round him, and I saw his hand grasp 
the back of his chair; but he said nothing. 

* “ * You villain,’ said I, ‘ I found you out ; I discovered your 
hellish plots against me ; I know her heart was fixed on some 
ode before you compelled her to marry me. I know it— 

it.” 


he wore, to 


up suddenly from his chair, brandishe! it 
aloft, and bid me stand back—for 1 took good care to be get- 
ting closer to him all the time I spoke. 

“I screamed rather than talked, for I felt tumultuous pas- 
sions eddying through my veins, and the old spirits whispering 
— me to tear his heart out. 

_s you,” said I, starting up, and rushi 
‘I killed her. I am a madman. ‘Bowe ath yen” Seed, 
blood—I will have it.’ 

“TI turned aside, with one blow, the chair he hurled at me 
in his terror, and closed with him; and with a heavy crash 
we rolled upon the floor together. 

“« It was a fine struggle that, for as he was a tall, strong 
man, fighting for his life, and I, a powerful madman, thirsti 
to destroy him, I knew no strength could equal mine, and 
i Right again, though a madman! his struggles 

ter. I knelt upon his chest, and clasped his brawny 
firmly with both hands. His face grew purple ; hi 


E 


“* My secret was out; and my only struggle now, was for 


liberty and freedom. I gained my feet before a hand was on 
ine, myself among my assailants, and cleared way 
with my strong arm as if I bore a hatchet in my , and 


they 
from that strange them. For from 
shades of dusk, ‘till the earliest light of morning, it 


still stands motionless in the same place, listening to the mu- || and had almost 


tic of, my iron chain, and watching my gambole on my straw 


ip ameneeh ef tee manuscript, was written, in another hand 
is ° 

[The unhappy man whose ravings are recorded above, 
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speed. for the first time in all my travelli 
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uced a settled gloom, which in time developed a morbid 
insanity, and finally terminated in raving madness. There is 
every reason to believe that the events he detailed, though 
ot aa gg nce els Sane nahn as prt 
ly happened. It is only matter of wonder to those who were 
acquained with the vices of his early career, that his passions, 
when no longer controlled by reason, did not lead him to the 
commission of still more frightful deeds. } 


From the Livingston Register. 
INDIAN GATHERING SONG. 
Red tribes of the forust! leave woman and hearth ! 
Too long has the war-hatchet rusted in earth ; 
Bedight in the thea your ancestors wore, 
With arrows of death fill the quiver once more! 


The chichaine of yore, and they whiaper of igh 

, w 5 
rcurdlaedeiat aad. 
Haste! gorge on the morrow her nestlings with blood ! 





ives be worn, 
bands in one legion of dread, 
Like the tarb: river by mountain streams fed ; 
‘Then rushing, all pai and plumed for the fray, 
Sweep the host of invasion like flood-wood ae, | 





From ‘ Incideats of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea,’ kc. 
PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 

“The scene itself did not sustain the high and holy charac- 
ter of a pilgrimage. As I said before, all were abominably 
filthy; some were sitting around a great dish of pilau, thrust- 
ing their hands in it up to the knuckles, squeezing the boiled 
tice, and throwing back their heads as they crammed the 
huge morsel down their throats; others packing up their 
merchandise, or carrying water-skins, or whetting their sa- 
bres; others wrangling fora few ; and in one place was 
an Asth tnashen, bevvteneed ond anh from the waist up- 
ward, with his hands, breast, and face smeared with blood, 
leaning over the body of a slaughtered camel, brandishing an 
axe, and chopping off huge pieces of meat fur the surrounding 
pilgrims. A little off from the shore a large party were em- 
barking on board a small boat, to go down to their vessel, 
which was lying at the mouth of the harbor; they were 
wading up to their middle, every cne with some thing on his 
shoulders or above his head. Thirty or forty had already got 
on board, and as many more were trying to dothe same; but 
the boat was already full. A loud wrangling commenced, 
succeeded by clinching, throttling, splashing in the water, 
and running to the shore. I saw bright swords gleaming in 
the air, heard the ominous click of a pistol, and in one mo- 


the dry bed of the sea, s to behold the divided waters 
returning to their place and swallowing up the host of the 
pursuers. The mountains on the other side looked dark und 
portentous, as if proud and conscious witnesses of the mighty 
miracle, while the sun, descending slowly behind them, long 
after it had disappeared, left reflected a, which illu. 
minated with an almost supernatural light the dark surface 
of the waters. 

“ But return to the fountains of Moses. I am aware that 
there is some dispute as to the precise spot where Moses 
crossed; but having no time for scepticism on such matters, 
I began by making up my mind that this was the place, and 
then looked to see whether, according to the account 
given in the Bible, the face of the country and the natural 
landmarks did not sustain my opinion. I remember I looked 
up to the head of the gulf, where Suez or Kolsum now stand-, 
and saw that almost to the very head of the gulf there wos 
a high range of mountains which it would be necessary to 
cross; an undertaking which it would have been physically 
impossible for 600,000 people. men, women, and children, to 
accomplish, with a hostile army pursuing them. Ai Suez, 
Moses could not have been hemmed in as he was; he could 
go off into the Syrian desert, or unless the sen has greatly 
changed since that time, round the head of the gulf. But 
here directly opposite where I sat, was an opening in the 
mountains, making a clear passage from the desert to the 
shore of the sea. It is admitied that from the earliest history 
of the country, there was a caravan route from the Ramesch 
of the Pharaohs to this spot, and it was perfectly clear to my 
| mind that, if the account be true at all, Moses had taken thet 
route ; that it was directly opposite me, between the meun- 
| tains, where he had come down with his multitude to the 
| shore, and that it was there he bad found himself hemmed in, 
| inthe manner described in the Bible, with the sea before him, 
| and the army of Pharaoh in his rear; it was there he bad 
| stretched out his band and divided the waters; and probably 
| on the very spot where I sat, the children of Israc] had kmel- 

ed upon the sands to offer thanks to God for his miraculous 
| interposition. The distance, too, was in confirmation of this 
opinion. It was about twenty miles across; the distance 
which that immense multitude, with their necessary beggoge, 
could have passed in the space of time (a night) mentioned 
in the Bible. Besides my own judgement and conclusions, | 
had authority on the spot, in my Bedouin Toualeb, who talh- 
ed of it with as much certainty as if he had scen it himscif; 
and, by the waning light of the moon, pointed out the metes 
and bounds according to the tradition received from his fathers. 
‘And even yet,’ said he, ‘on a still evening like this, or 
sometimes when the sea is raging, the ghosts of the departed 


after a long day's journey, I lay down with my camels on this 
very spot, I saw the ghost of Pharaoh himself, with the 





ment more blood would have been , but fora Turkish 
aga, who had been watching the scene from the governor's | 
, and now dashing in among them with a huge silver- | 


mace, and laying about him right and Jeft, brought the || 


turbulent pilgrims to a condition more suited to their sacred 
character 


* “ At about nine o'clock I sent off my camels to go round 
the head of the gulf, intending to croes over in a boat and 
meet them. At the moment they left the roguel, two friends 
were holding up a quilt before the body of the dead Tartar, 
while a third was within, washing and preparing it for burial. 
At twelve o'clock I got on board my boat; she was like the | 
others, sharp built, with a high poop and tall latteen sails, and, 
, [ began to think a voy- 
age better than a journey. In ition to the greater case 
and pleasantness, there was something new and exciting in | 
the passage of the Red Sea; and we had hardly given wur | 
large latteen sails to the wind, before I n to talk with the | 
ee arenes o) wens mae told me the boat 
was too small for such a voyage, and money would not induce 
him to attempt it. Late in afternoon we landed on the 
opposits side, on the most sacred spot connected with the 
ings of the Israelites, where they rose from the dry bed 
of the sea, and, at the command of Moses, the divided waters 
rushed together, overwhelming Pharaoh and his chariots, and 
the whole host of Egypt, With the devotion of a pious pil- 
grim, I picked up a shell and put it in my pocket as a memo- 
rial of the place, and then Paul and I mounting the drome- 
daries which my guide had brought down to dodbes in read- 
iness, rode to a grove of palm trees, shading a fountain of bad 
water, called Ayoun Moussa, or the fountain of Moses. I was 
riding carelessly along, looking behind me towards the sea, 
reached the grove of palm-trees, when a large 
flock of crows flew out, and dromedary, fri with 
their sudden whizzing, started 
over his head, 
sprawling in the sand. 
ings where the children 
I saved my head at the 
loose soil up to the wrist, and bore the marks 
on concn tegh 
sun was just di below the horizon, t 
iotes cite 


4 
| 
| 
| Egyptians are scen walking upon the watcrs ; and once, when, 
| 


crown upon his head, flying with his chariot and horses over 
the face of the deep; and even to this day the Arab, diving 
for coral, brings up fragments of swords, broken helmet», 
or chariot-wheels, swallowed up with the host of Egypt.” 


Tue Avtuor or Parapiss Lost.—Soon after the 
happy restoration Milwon was offered the place of Latin Sec- 
retary to the King, which, notwithstanding the importunities 
of his wife, he resolutely refused. His answer to his wife's 
entreaties was—‘‘You are in the right, my deer; you, as ary 
other woman, would ride in your coach—for me, my aim isto 
live and die an honest man.” We dare say, there are wri- 
ters now in existence who would not hesitate to declare, if 
pressed upon the subject, that Milton was a consistent fool, 
and his wift a sensible and discreet person. 

Livixe ox Smact Meaxs.—A correspondent of the Salem 
Gazette gives the following, as the substance of Dr. Alcott's 
last work :— 

“ For breakfast, eat two cents worth of dried apples, with- 
out drink. For dinner, drink a quart of water, to swell the 
apples. Take tea with a friend.” 


Cossacns.—The name of Cossacks is taken from the Scla- 
vonic word, Coss, (scythe.) The Russian santes used to 
go to war, for sobalamn, with their ecythes, from which 
they were named Cossacks, (Seythe-men. ) 


Peaches.—The peaches of the state of New Jersey have 
probably been cut off again this year, which would be a dam- 
age of some hundreds of thouggnds of dollars. The Trenton 
State Gazette mentions that the severe frost on the night of 
the Ist instant, did great damage to the h orchards in 
that vicinity. An owner of an orchard in Middlesex informs 
us, that 500 blossoms which he examined on his trees, 
he found but five or six which had not been killed. On the 
sea shore, the orchards are more liable to this disaster than 
in the interior; and the fear is, that all the fruit there is de- 
stroyed. [Newark Daily Adv. 

Silly Dispute.—A pow-holder in Boyleston, Mass. sued 
the parish, who had thought to build a new church. 
The court decided if the old church was no longer babitable. 
the pew-holder could recover nothing; but this rot being the 
case, they gave him damages to $10! A second Dogberry. 

Appointment.—T. 8. Brown, late of the U. 8. Army, has 
been appointed General of Public Works, at 
the harbors of Erie, Buffalo and Black Rock. 
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EDILTORIAL—POLITICAL. 


_ THE NEW-YORKER. 


~~ SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1637. 


~The \ Banks of this city have suspended specie payment ! 
Does any one ask in alarm what is meant by this? It means 
simply this, that the city of New-York cannot, under the pre- 
sent most unfavorable circumstances, pay the debts of the 
whole continent—that is all. New-York and her Banks were 
never more solvent than at this moment, but for the defalca- 
tion of the country. One-half the amount honestly and abun- 
dantly due the city would enable her to discharge every liabil- 
ity, and her Banks to pay specie for every demand against 
them. But the country cannot or will not pay. The South 
is overwhelmed with misfortune, and cannot; the West has 
been attending too much to improvement and speculation, 
and requires time to pay; the East is crippled by the failure 
of the South and the general depression of prices and prostra- 
tion of business. Each section temporarily relieves the pres- 
sure on itself by withholding a great portion or all of what it 
owes New-York; and the storm expends its first fury on our 
devoted city. Every exertion which men could make has 
been made to resist and bear up under the pressure of calam- 
ity. Usury has been submitted to, until even the ‘ pound of 
flesh’ would not procure money. Mutual assistance has been 
rendered, until assistance was of no avail. The aid of the 
Bank of the U. States and of our own Banks was invoked, 
and cheerfully rendered by means of post notes—somewhat 
to the relief of the mercantile community, and probably much 
to the injury of those Banks. And now, after exhausting ev- 
ery resource, whether of capital or credit, so far as its imme- 
diate availability is concerned, our merchants have in great 
measure been compelled to stop payment, our mechanics ge- 
nerally to suspend the prosecution of their business, and our 
Banks to postpone the redemption of their notes with specie. 

We feel deep mortification in view of the fact that New- 
York has been compelled apparently to set the example in 
this matter—although the real truth is far otherwise. New- 
York lies under protest simply because her debtors do not 
pay ber twenty per cent. on the dolinr. Nearly all that the 
country owes abroad is owing rominally by her, though really 
by nearly every city, village, township and settlement spread 
over the whole face of the country. Our city cannot pay the 
debt, unless she is at least partially paid by the country. She 
has therefore suspended payment; and one unavoidable con- 
sequence is, that our foreign creditors will probably be swin- 
dled out of the greater portion of their just duc. The city is 
not morally responsible for this. 

But our Banks have suspended specie payment Yes; but 
no man pretends to doubt that every note will be redeemed. 
They still are current in all transactions, and, paying notes in 
Bank and rent, they of course can be objected to by no one. 
There is some trouble in procuring silver for change, which 
we deeply regret. We hear that a few malignant sub-nrehi- 
tects of ruin are determined to harasss the Banks in every 
possible way—by demanding specie on cach note they can 
possibly lay their hands on, and then protesting and suing 
them. Poisoning wells is innocence to such malevolence. 

We do not know but this suspension was in the natore of 
things inevitable; but we do know that it has been precipita- 
ted by an unmanly panic in the community, which led deposit- 
ors as well as bill-holders to run the Banks for specie; 
which panic was mainly excited by the influence and un- 
uring exertions of our penny and two-penny press, the most 
profligate and ruin-loving engine of mischief that ever cursed 
community. These exertions have at length proved too 
successful. May the instigators of evil reap the full reward 
of their doings ! 

We do not know exactly the amount of mischief which the 
law and its managers can do in the premises—we trust but 
little however. If there are no processes, injunctions, or 
other obstructions thrown in the way, business may now re- 
vive from the death-like lethargy which has paralyzed it. It 
must be that we have drained the cup of misery to its dregs, 
and that the dawn of a new day is before us. If they are only 
sustained by the people and let alone by the laws, the 
Banks may now afford sensible relief to the community, which 
it was before impossible that they should. 

* It will be observed that this article was written before the Banke 


paymente—or rather, on Tuesday evening, before 
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If any person at a distance has an idea that the New-York 
Banks have failed, so that he is likely to lose by them, we 
have a suggestion to make tohim. Let him just manceuvre 
his New-York bill into the hands of some delinquent subscri- 
ber or Agent of ours, (and they are not so scarce as he may 
imagine,) and all danger will be avoided. [7 We hereby 
offer 3 per cent. premium on every New-York City Bill mail- 
ed t» our address before the 1st of June. We make the pro- 
position in all seriousness and good faith. Let no croaker, 
then, waste shoe-leather in reporting over the country that 
the Banks of New-York have failed. 


Later.—Misery has abundant company. Immediately 
upon the receipt of intelligence of the suspension here, the 
Banks of Brooklyn, New Haven, Conn., Albany and Phila- 
delphia, followed suit. Even the United States Bank, which 
stood out and sustained a tremendous run for two hours after 
the other Philadelphia Banks had stop):ed, found its exertions 
of no avail, and was obliged to come into the measure. If it 
had not, the other Banks would have been compelled to run 
it in self-defence. Our own Banks had also made arrange- 
ments to draw upon it, and as they did not pay specie in re- 
turn, the ‘ Monster’ would have been obliged to redcem at 
once all its circulation with specie, (which is worth two or | 
three per cent. premium, ) thus paying specie for every dollar | 
of their notes now in the hands of other Banks, while they 
could not raise a dollar on the notes of those same Banks now 
in their own possession. The effvct of this would have been 
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ed that they even preferred this course; and thus nearly the 
whole of the enormous commercial debt of this country is 
owing primarily to these great bankers. This course of trade 
was suddenly arrested last autumn by the discovery of the 
Bank of England that the specie in her vaults was rapidly di- 
minishing by reason of it—that specie was constantly required 
of her to liquidate the balances of trade with those nations 
which sold England more than they bought of her; while in 
the most striking instance in which the balance was in her 
= vor, the acquisition of specie was prevented by the newly 
adopted policy of our Government and the great and increas- 
ing extension of credits. Her stand was at once taken; and 
the bankers dealing with America have ultimately been obli- 
ged to yield to her, and agree to discontinue their credits at 
once, and collect their debt in this country as fast as possible. 
Now, it is very clear to us that the Bank has acted with an 
unwise precipitancy in this matter, and without a proper un- 
derstanding of the almost insurmountable obstacles which 
prevent the exportation of specie from this country. She has 
doubtless contributed to ruin the unfortunate bankers, givea 
fearful shock to the great mining and manufacturing interests 
of Great Britain, and to ensure the loss of one-half the debt 
owed by this to that country. It is at this moment very proba- 
ble that she has exposed herself to far greater evils than that 
which she is striving to remove.—But after all, this action of 
the Bank has had far less effect in our commercial cities than 
might be supposed, and very little out of them, save as it has 








to add incalculably to the distresses of the mercantile commu- 
nity. There was a reluctance to take a decisive step in the 
absence*of Mr. Biddle, who was not in Philadelphia, but the | 


Directors finally took the responsibility. \) 


A portion—probably all—of the New Jersey and our own | 
River Banks, have also suspended. There is no help for it. 
If they had stood out, brokers and speculators would have in- | 
stantly bought up their notes with those of this city, and run 
them for the specie, in order to sell it here at a smart pre 
mium. We presume the suspension will be pretty general. 

—_—_—_—_ 


The Causes of the Distress.*—In resuming our investiga- 
tion of the various causes which have conspired to produce 
the present unexampled pecuniary depression, we may here 
properly bring into view the action of the Bank of England 
and the influences connected with or controlled by her, so far 
as this country is thereby affected. We did not in our last 
enumerate this, nor the suppression of small notes throughout 
a portion of this country, among the imputed causes of our 
calamities, choosing to consider the former rather as a natu- | 
ral result from other and specified causes, and the latter as a| 
measure rather vexatious than vitally injurious. But the 
course of the Bank of England in the premises has been very, 
sensibly felt, and this branch of the subject is perhaps not | 
fully and universally understood. That we are largely in debt | 
to England is abundantly known to all, but the peculiar form | 
of that indebtedness may not be. It is thus: We export) 
largely to England of cotton, ashes, and a few agricultural | 
products, and import thence far more largely of iron and other | 





metals, cutlery, and almost every description of manufactured | 
goods. The excess of our imports over our exports has ra- | 
pidly increased since the reduction of the Tariff by the Com-| 
promise Act of 1833; so that, as we have paid little in bis | 
of exchange on other countries and nothing in specie, we have 
been running rapidly in debt; and the gross amount of that | 
debt now exceeds sixty millions of dollars. This is independ-| 
ent of loans negotiated abroad by States and improvement 
companies, which must exceed thirty millions more ; but as! 
the payment of this is not demanded, it need not be taken | 
into the present account. Our business is with the commer- 
cial debt. When an importer in the United States forwards 
his orders for goods to Birmingham, Sheffield, or any Eng- 
lish manufacturing town, he is presumed to place funds in the 
hands of his banker in London or Liverpool to pay for them. 
The goods are shipped, the bill drawn to pay for them by the 
importer or his agent is accepted by the banker, and of course 
paid by him at the time indicated. This process has been 
found highly advantageous to all parties ; and out of it grew 
the vast extension of our credit abroad; the bankers, who ob- 
tain money on the lowest terms, at length coming to accept 
and pay bills when no funi!s have been provided, charging five 
per cent. interest and a commission on the same. It is assert- 





|| when all is as it should be within. 


conspired to reduce the price of our staple exports. It has 
beyond question rendered it impossible that we should buy so 
many goods of England as heretofore; but this matters not, 
since under present circumstances we hardly wish to buy any. 
We believe British goods arriving here now are very seldom 
|| removed from the custom-house. A few of our importers 
'| may fail in consequence of the urgent demands of their foreign 
creditors; but not one note due to the importers from our 
dealers of any degree is brought to maturity a day sooner. 

The Small Note restriction has doubtless aided, in a small 
way, to increase the calamities we now suffer. It has taken a 
considerable t of specie out of the vaults of the Banks 
for permanent use elsewhere, and thus seriously crippled their 
means of affording reliefto the community. So far as it ope- 
rates, this must be more injurious to the Banks than confining 
the specie én their vaults, as the Treasury Order does—or 
rather as the Treasury Order, if properly digested, would have 
done. 

As to the influence of extravagance and speculation in pro- 
ducing the present state of affairs, there has been an infinite 
deal of nothing—or what amounts to nothing—already uttered. 
We are not ambitious to increase the quantity. Whenever 
calamity overtakes a nation, it is at once a very common and 
convenient way of accounting for it to attribute it to idleness, 
luxury, &. &e. As these and similar reasons are always 
abundant and at hand, it is no wonder that they are so readily 
resorted to. But those who are content to rest here take a 
very superficial view of the matter. They do not reflect that 
such disorders never disfigure the suface of the body politic 
We firmly believe, that if 
this nation had never been cursed with a Surplus Revenue, 
and if it had been blessed with a rightly based and well regu 
lated currency—whether metallic or paper—the excesses 
|| complained of and the distress we now suffer might have 
been equally avoided. The currency question is not to be 
settled in a paragraph; but we earnestly hope that the next 
session of Congress will witness the pessage of a law by 
which it shall be permanently provided, that whenever the 
Public Treasure shall exceed five millions, the excess shall 
be distributed, loaned to the States, given away, or thrown 
away in fortifications;—any thing rather than kept in the 
Treasury. 

If any have had the patience to follow us thus far in our 
speculations, they will at least have seen our reasons for be- 
lieving that no action of our National or State Governments 
could now restore to the country her former prosperity. Sup- 
pose the Treasury Order were repealed: what immediate 
benefit is anticipated? It would restore confidence, say 
many. But this is one of those vague generalities which we 
always take with some share of distrust and with many 
grains of allowance. Besides, we maintain that confidence 
was not wanting until all rational ground of confidence had 
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fled—and that it was not confidence which was originally 
needed, but remittances from the country to the cities, and 
thence to Europe. If the country could have paid the city in 
confidence, and the city handed over that same convenient 
currency to Europe, it would have been all very well. As it 
is, we have no faith in it. 

But, it is urged, the repeal ef the Circular would facilitate 
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reaction of 1837. It has not caused the vast and unregulated 
increase of paper money in the country; but it operates very 
forcibly to induce a sudden and violent contraction. Even 
had it never existed. there must have been a severe pecuniary 
pressure this season—perhaps greater than that of 1884. 
Things have been tending to this point for the last four years. 
That the Order has contributed to the severity of that pres- 


the payment of the debt to England. Whether this would be sure, by crippling the power of the Banks to afford relief, we 
the effect of it now, may be well questioned. But grant the || presume no sane man can doubt; that it has been the sole or 
proposition, and it is now too late to profit any thing. Had primary cause of it, it does not become an intelligent man to 
the Order never existed, or had it been repealed months ago, || maintain. ; 
the remittances might have been made, and our mercantile | Mr. Van Buren’s reply to the Committee aforesaid very 
credit sustained. But while ten millions would have sufficed | justly as well as skilfully places the defence of this Order on 
for that purpose then, twice the sum would not answer now. || the ground of the known, avowed, and in a manner approved 
Our credit is by this time thoroughly ruined. Besides, the general views of his predecessor in relation to currency and 
great object cf a shipment of specie was to hold up the price || finance—views which he feels measurably bound to carry out 
of cotton. That has now fallen irretrievably, beyond the | andenforce. There can be no mistake in this—that if we ere 
hope of immediate improvement. We doubt that even a ever to have a Specie Currency, to the exclusion of paper, it 
heavy shipment of specie would now raise it, unless heavy must be brought about by means; and those means must in- 
orders for goods went out at the same time. clude some action of the Government, in principle very like 
That creating Banks can do no good in this crisis seems this none Treasury Order. We ay in principle;—the details 
too plain for argument. Banks are dependent on the breath | of this mrasure, ite partiality in particular, are not defensible. 
of public opinion for their daily existence ; they can be useful And it is just as true that the wit of man could not devise any 
only so long as they are unsuspected. What, then, is the W®Y of effecting such a currency revolution without bringing 








prevalent opinion in regard tothem? Who does not feel that temporary distresss upon the community—especially upon all) 


it will require all the prudence and financial skill of their Di- who are considerably in debt, and all who are connected with| 
rectors to carry the best of them through the present fearful | the arts, er with traffic and commerce. The change from » 
convulsion ? Who could sleep sound with a thousand dollars C¥'Tency of three or four hundred millions to one of less than 
in his pockets, if it be supposable that any man among us is "* hundred millions must reduce the money value of every| 
abie to make the experiment? At this moment, the best exchangeable commodity—whether land, labor, or the pro-| 
Safety Fund notes from beyond Albany cannot be sold in duct of either—nearly in proportion to the contraction of the 
Wall street at avy price; even Philadelphia is not purchasa- | Currency. The change in the positive value of every thing, 


It is understood that the embarrassments of the unfortu- 
nate institution originated in imprudent purchases of real es- 
tate, losses in its transactions in Southern exchange, having 
»ought and sold bills on the South, which daily came Lack to 
he city, protested, and to unwarranted loans to great Bro- 
kers, hitherto esteemed unquestionable, but brought down by 
ror some weeks past, the Di- 
rectors, sensible of their errors, have been straining every 
nerve to redeem the Bank from its critical situation. Mean- 
time, the facts of the case were becoming gradually obvious 
to the other Banks by the accumulation of large balances 
against the Dry Dock, which it was ineffectually urged to 
liquidate. Finally, Friday last was fixed as the last day of 
grace; but the Bank was still unable to comply; and the 
other Banks felt constrained to refuse its paper.—Under all 
the circumstances, we cannot deem them censurable for so 
doing. It may have been impolitic; but if solvent Banks 
are to bolster up and keep alive the insolvent, who shall lim- 
it the application of the principle? Does it not give impu- 
uity to hazardous operations extensions of credit in which 
Banks should never engage ? 

The excitement was deepened on Saturday by the reception 
of intelligence that all three of the Buffalo Banks had been 
jshut up by the Chancellor for alleged malpractices—but that 
pretence is a little too transparent. A large amount of their 
paper is held in this city, but that was not the greatest cause 
of alarm. Their downfall was generally regarded as the pre- 
cursor of a general suspension of the Country Banks. 
Throughout Monday and Tuesday, the rua for specie on all 
our Banks was serious and unremitted. The stoppage of 
‘he Dry Dock had alarmed the market-mea, laborers, and the 
«mall money-hoarders generally, and each bunted up the ter, 


the bankruptcy of the South. 





ble; and a broker would feel insulted by an inquiry if he after an interval of confusion, must conform to this. Mean 
bought Southern. Bank notes no longer form a currency; time, much distress will of course be felt, and many who are 
they are useful only while within sight of their respective |9°W rich will find themselves poor. All this is as inevitable 
banking houses. as the melting of ice when exposed toa July sun. Those 





And this brings us to a final consideration of the effect of who advocate the change are of course prepared to look its 
the Treasury Order, and the agency it has really had in pro- consequences in the face. It may very fairly be a question 
ducing the present crisis. Its direct consequences were two- whether the eventual good will not overbalance the immediate, 
fold: first, to change the character of our currency, and next, levil; but the man who should undertake to get into a quart 
to reduce the amount of Bank issues. It was the first effect- | bottle without inconvenience, would be rational in compari-) 
ual though badly aimed blow at the existence of paper money | son to him who expects to bring about such a revolution in 
and the credit system. So long as the Bank war was merely the currency without perl or suffering. 


against a particular institution, it amounted to little. But The Money Mavhet.—The desk ceed which has so long 


here was a positive denial to paper of one of the essential at- | brooded in fearful density over our devoted city assumed a 


tributes of money—universal acceptability. A hundred silver _ deeper blackness on Saturday last. The run upon the Me- 
dollars would still buy their worth of any thing; a hundred 


dollar bill would no longer buy eighty acres of public land, | Friday, 
even at the door of the Bank where the specie was ready for 
it. The silver still formed a perfect medium of exchange— 
the paper an imperfect and of course less desirable one. The 
moment this was felt, the currency began sensibly to con- 
tract—to shrink from its former proportions; and the process 


has continued even unto the ye day. It must naturally } at their counters, and the consequence was an immediate and 
goo, until the Order be rescinded or paper money cease to || Vigorous run upon it by the bill holders and a portion of it 
ouist. : .|| depositors. In the course of the day, fifty thousand dollars 
Mr. Van Buren, in the correspondence with the Merchants’ | Ss chened 00 the 


: ; set , , in specie were abstracted from its vaults. 

Committee published in this paper, seems to go astep fartiier, | usual hour, with an assurance that all demands would be 
and to deny to paper the name as well as the character of | promptly met on Monday. On Sunday evening, however, 
money. He advances the idea that the Treasury Order only | meeting of representatives of all the Banks was held at the 


enforces a strict construction of the act of 1820, by which it | Mayor's Office, and after full consultation and an investiga- 


P i} 
re rt Mee fh aa ato oi 
A sages he roe hs oy wt, oie saps] ne ae com lao we on par 
al . : . bis i solvent institutions to expend their means in sustaining it.— 
pie pg om il yy a rene oa = ee i In consequence of this decision, the Dry Dock Bank was not 
money, and such only, as the nearest Deposite Bank stood | nove wrens ee ene 
ready to receive as cash, and to pay over at a moment's warn-|| An immense assemblage of citizens in Wall-street on Mon 


ing—in specie, if required. She Treasury Order changes) day was the natural consequence. Great excitement prevail- 


all this—but changes it for other purposes and with other | ed; and it was feared that the doors of the delinquent Bank 
views than that of sustaining and enforcing the law of 1820. | 


And, while we must earnestly contend that no single cause 


having never been formidable, since the depositors 


circulation. 





,allthe Banks. At 10 o'clock, the Mayor proclaimed that al! 


, chanics’ Bank noticed in our last had ceased altogether oD) 


|| retained unshaken confidence in its selvency, and the specir| 
_in its vaults was more than equal in amount to its notes in! : . 
But the first moment of calm was followed by a||‘he specie of the city had now been nearly all snugly stowed 
more appall.ng commotion. On Saturday morning, some of| ‘ier da ' . 
the Banks refused to take the notes of the Dry Dock B — or famine is likely to draw it until better times.— 


| would be violently opened. An irregular run commenced on 


wenty, fifty or a hundred which he had jaid by for a rainy 
jay, and hastened to exchange it fur specie. Of course, no 
me could be blamed for this, who wished to keep ready moncy 
by him, and who had been brought to believe the Banks un- 
sound. But we understand that brokers, when they found 
that the Banks had beendrained of their silver, drew in order w 


||profit by the premium on gold, and that one in particular 


made fifty-odd dollars in a few minutes in this way by drow- 
ing sovereigns at $4.85 (which is their legal, but far below 
their real value) selling them at a higher rate, and drawing 
again with the proceeds. Some persons might consider this 
better than plundering a house on fire. 

On Taesdayevening, it became evident thatthe Banks could 
not hold out a day longer. The smaller and up-town Banks 
had been nearly drained already; one of them having sus 
pended for a short time that day, until it could borrow specie 
in Wall-street. Several were within a few thousands of their 
last dollar. They all stood ready to make any sacrifices ; but 





away in old stockings and broken tea-pots whence nothing bot 


There was not time to send to Philadelphia or elsewhere for 
specié ; and indeed it would only have been consuming the last 
remains of vitality in the business community, and putting far- 
ther off the day of eventual relief. A consultation was held; 
and it was finally agreed by all the Banks but three that no 
course remained open to them but a suspension of #pecie pay- 
ment. Those three (the Bank of America, Merchants’, and 
Manhattan,) could doubtless have rode out the storm, and 
probably several others,—but only by inflicting the deep 
est injuries on the community. They finally came into the 
jmeasure at 9 o'clock on Wednesday morning, so that the sus- 
persion is universal. 

Every precaution was taken by the new Corporation, who 
came into power the evening previous, to prevent or repress 
any attempt at disorder. The military were under arms be 
fore daylight of Wednesday morning, the Police in readiness 
in full force, and no measure neglected which was deemed e+ 
sential to the preservation of public peace. Happily, no 8 
tempts at disorder or tumult were made. The enlightened 








has produced, and that no single cause is sufficient to produce, 
the terrific convulsion we are now experiencing, 
equally beyond dispute that the Orde: has borne i 
_ Producing it. Ithasnot caused us to import too many goods 
rom England ; Lut it increases the difficulty of paying for | 
them. It has not caused the high prices and extraordinary 


the Wall-street Banks had agreed to redeem the notes of the 
it seems) Dry Dock Company, leaving it to settle with its depositors, 
ts part in | public and private, and other creditors as it best might.— for disaffection if not their venom on the two preceding day*- 
This somewhat allayed the excitement, and the multitude||Every one seemed to feel that we had now reached the bottom 
quietly dispersed. Since then, the Dry Dock notes have of the hill, and that benceforth our course must be upward.— 
been principally redeemed at the counters of the other||The Merchants and traders held a great meeting at the Ex- 


aud public spirited heartily concurred in the step which had 
been taken, and the otherwise had exhausted their pretence 





speculations of 1836; but it has contributed formidably to the |! Banks. 





change and agreed to receive the notes as usual; the Boar! 
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of Beokers voted that they should be taken at par in all stock 
tramagctions, and no man tha, we know of has dreamed of re- 
fusing ene when he could honestly get it. Specie is of course 
two or three per cent. premium for exportation, and some in- 
convenience is experienced in making change, which would 
not exist but for the suicidal suppression of small notes. Ev 
ery nerve will be strained to ensure a return to specie pay- 
ment at the earliest moment that it shall be deemed advi- 
sable.—To the action of our State Legislature we look with 
anxious expectation for a display of something more than their 
average wisdom in correcting any evils which might else 
grow out of this unpleasant but most inevitable suspension. 
Had the Banks suspended forty-eight hours egrlier, they 
would now be in a condition to afford immediate and effective 
aid to the community, and might continue to pay silver for 
their small notes, much to the relief of all who have not en- 
tirely ceased paying and receiving money. Had they chosen 
to do so one month since, an unparalelied amount of distress 
would have been avoided. But they reasoned rightly that 
nothing short of an inevitable and imminent necessity could 
justify such a step, and resolutely awaited that necessity.— 
Now, the very persons who have done all in their power to 


Later from Albany.—Even the sleeply Sanhedrim of law- 
makers were electrified by the news of the Bank collapse in 
this city. In the Senate, Mr. Armstrong immediately intro- 
duced a bill authorizing our Safety Fund Banks to suspend 
specie payment for one year. The impression was that it 
would pass forthwith. We hopethe Legislature will do noth- 
ing rashly in the business. They must not get up at 4 P. M. 
and expect to do a day’s work before sunset. We have not 
seen Mr. Armstrong’s bill, but we have strong doubts of the 
possibility of so framing it as to render it constitutional. The 
U. S. Courts have a way of construing the clause—“ No State 
shall pass an ex post facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts" —so as to upset all stop-laws. The Legis- 
lature can only regulate and modify the penalties of a refusal 
to pay specie, and give directions for the future government 
of Banks. Of course, no one will think of exacting a forfei- 
ture of charter because the Banks cannot create gold and 


silver. 


Connecticut.—The Legislature of this State convened at 
| Hartford on Wednesday the 3d inst. Hon. James Beebe 
| called the Senate to order, when Hon. Ichabod Bulkley was 
chosen President pro tem., and Franklin H. Merriman Clerk. 
| Subsequently, Hon. Ebenezer Stoddard, Lieutenant Governor 
| elect, was introduced, and took the Chair ex officio. 

In the House, Stillman K. Wightman, Esq., of Middletown, 

was re-elected Speaker, by the following vote: 
lodinting Inphec toons. 
Morris Woultufl (dia).....2.2-11 
SEN sinteesesoeeinsen + ++ 3 —66-—Maj. 12. 

John C. Palmer, of East Haddam, was chosen Clerk, and 
| Leuis Hyde, of Norwich, Assistant Clerk. 

Governor Edwards transmitted ns Message on the follow- 

ing day. It has the rare merit of a sensible and striking brev- 
ity. The Governor of course fancies that the evils of the 
times are entirely owing to the unprecedented extension of 





P. S. We have seen the Safety Fund Specie Suspension 
| bill of Mr. Armstrong. It evades the constitutional obstacle. 
oC - 

Vireis1a.—In the Congressional elections, the friends of | 
the Administration have carried Mr. Stuart in the Bedford 











produce this state of things are open-mouthed and vociferous 


in denouncing it. 


| Delegation will stand precisely as in the last Congress—15 to 





The Currency.—If all the Banks in the country had sent 


District, and Col. Beirne in the Monroe District; so that the 


'6. In the Accomae District, Hon. Henry A. Wise is re-elect- | 


half their specie to New-York a month ago, to be used in | ed with scarcely a show of opposition. Inthe Rockingham | 


keeping their notes at or near par, they would have stood ten 
times stronger every where at this moment, and the specie 


have contributed in January to send ten millions of specie to 


} 
| 


suspension might have been avoided. If all the Banks could _moderate or doubtful politics. 


| District, Isaac S. Pennybacker (Adm.) is chosen to succeed | 
|Hon. James M. H. Beale, in opposition to David Steele, of | 
Shenandoah County settled 


jthe question.—In the Rockbridge District, Hon. Robert | 


Europe, they would, from the mere difference in the price of Craig (Adm.) is re-elected over Edward Johnston (Whig) by 


our products abroad, have saved twice that sum to them- 
selves, which they will now lose on worthless paper, and five 
times as much to the country. The mischief is done now, 
and the most stolid will soon begin to see that it might have 
been, and feel that it should have been prevented. 

The Government of the United States will probably be 
compelled to stop payment on the Ist of July. The Deposite 
Banks cannot pay over the third quarterly distribution of the 
Surplus Revenue in specie, nor any thing equivalent to specie. 
We presume Mr. Van Buren will be forced to convene Con- 
gress at an early day—his resporise to the Merchants’ Com- 
mittee to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The French Indemnity, which was imported in gold at 
such a cost, was directed to be paid over in gold to the claim- 
ents. The Bank of America has the principal part of it. 
But gold is now ten per cent. premium, and the Bank does 
not pay specie. We understand a demand was made for 
gold on Thursday—refused—the draft protested, and sent 
back to Washington. So we go! Uncle Sam's debts are just 
like other people's! 

The Baltimore Banks were loully called upon by the mer- 
eiants of that city to suspend specie payments on Tuesday. 
They refused and resolved to brave it through. We do not 
know any thing further as yet, but we dare wager a continen- 
tal bill that theycame to the right about quick enough as soon 
as the news from New-York reached them. We honor their 
resolution in not yielding until the necessity became inevita- 
ble. 

The United States have $80,000 and the State of New 
York $140,000 in the Dry Dock Bank, whose missteps or 
misfortunes have so precipitated the Specie suspension. If 
times improve, it my be all got safely out again, but it will be 
some months first. It really seems that a double Bet like 
this ought to have been more closely looked after. Mr. Wood- 
bury! Reuben M. Whitney! Wise will be vociferous in Con- 
gress next winter, and Peyton too— if he gets there. 


Our Legislature.—The Senate has at length bewn bullied 
into the passage of the bill respecting the charter of the Sack- 
ett’s Harbor Bank, for certain indiscretions of its officers. 
The vote was 18 to 9. Both Houses have passed a bill pro- 
viding that the notes of the Safety Fund Banks which sus- 
pend payment shall be taken for tolls and other dues to the 
State, so long as the Safety Fund holds out. The General 
Banking Law project appears to have been knocked in the 
head altogether. The Usury Law (amended) passed the 
Senate on Monday. Other matters about so, except salaries, 





j}a handsome majority. The old ‘ National Republicans’ of | 
| Augusta and Rockbridge did not rally their full strength upon | 
| Mr. Johnston, who is a ‘State Rights’ man, and an advocate 
\of the right of State secession from the Union. In the Mon- | 
jroe District, (late M’Comas’s,) the contest was animated, | 
‘and the vote heavy. Col. Andrew Donnally (Whig) had a 
large majority in Greenbrier and Kenawha Counties, and a 


| lanced by those of Monroe. Cabell and Logan, for Col. Beirne. 


‘small one in Fayette and Nicholas; but these were overba- | 


| the credit system, and not at all to any action of the Govern- 
jment. He recommends the loan of a portion of the Surplus 
| Revenue to the Rail-Road Companies within the State. 


Ruope Istanp.—The Legislature of this state has unani- 
mously passed a law authorizing the Banks to issue POST 
NOTES—such notes to bear an interest of five or six per 
cent per annum. Hopes are entertained that this will obvi- 
ate all necessity of a suspension of specie payments. If our 

}own particular New-York Legislature had not evinced an 
aggregate thickness of skull beyond all human precedent, 
| some measure of relief might have been adopted here, in time 
|to ward off the blow which has fallen so heavily upon us. 
| Now that the horse is stolen, we presume the stable-door 
| will be double-locked and bolted with all imaginable care, 
and a file of soldiers stationed within, to watch the’ empty 
| manger. 
| The Merchants’ Committee and the National Executive. — 
| A very large assemblage of citizens convened at Masonic 
Hall on Monday evening, to receive the report of the Com- 
mittee who proceeded last week to Washington to confer with 
the President of the United States respecting the present dis- 
| astrous state of affairs, and to request his aid in removing the 
evils. The Committee reported at considerable length, 





In the Bedford District, the success of Archibald Stuart | *hrough Isaac S. Hone, its Chairman. By the report it ap- 
(Adm.) over Hon. Nathaniel H. Claiborne appears to have || Pea's that they apprised Mr. Van Buren of their arrival im 
been owing rather to local divisions and disaffections among | Washington on Wednesday, and requested an audience. The 
\the Whigs. Bedford, which gave the Delegate 100 majority, || President replied that he would receive them at 2 o'clock of 
; © whi ; hi hat day, but desired that their application be made to him 
gave him but 41; while Franklin, last year a Whig County, | ** @*), ; PP ] = 

_and previously divided, pulled but a slim vote, and went heaviy , #2 “iting. At the appointed hour they repaired to the White 


| against him. 

| In the Halifax District, Hon. Walter Coles (Adm.) was 
| feebly opposed by a Mr. Kerr, and elected by 4 or 500 majority. 
In the Brunswick District, Hon. Geo. C. Dromgoole ( Adm.) 


House, and found the President and Secretaries of State and 
|| of the Treasury in waiting, to whom they read the following 


|| Address: , 
| To Maagtixn Vaw Burev, 
} President of the United States: 


|| Sin—We have the honor of informing you that a very nu- 


| had no opponent. edt 
{ | . - 

. ' : a 3 |, merous meeting of the merchants of New York was held on 
me. Wm. 8. Morgan in the Wheeling District, and Hon. I the 25th of April, for the pu of considering the present 
_J. W. Bouldin in the Buckingham District, were equally for || distressed condition of the city, and deliberating upen the 
| tunate. |means of relief. It was called by more than three bondred 

In the Washington District, Hon. Geo. W. Hopkins ( Adm.) || firms, and was attended by a large proportion of those mer- 

" . we | chants who are connected with the internal trade of the coun- 

Prd eer wy eon ™. rere mes of The pallies, whe } try, and who have an especial and direct interest in the state 
|¢laimed to be a warmer Administration man than the old | ot teemnatin Exchanges. 
Member. Partial returns indicate the success of Mr. Humes. || A Committee was appointed to repairto Washington, and 
| In the King and Queen District, Mr. Hunter (Whig) has but i remonstrate with the Executive against the continuance of 
| : : — | the Specie Circular, and to urge its immediate repeal; also 
/34 majority, while more thas that number votes were || to ask that instructions may be given to prevent the com 
| thrown away by Administration men. Two years since, Mr. | mencing of suits in any of the collectiyn districts, upon un- 
| Roane, the late Administration Member, was chosen by 20 | paid Bonds, until after the first day of / — ; and to 
ajority. urge u the Executive the proprieyy of calling an extra 
- 7 : oe conhen of Ciatinam at as early a day a possible. 

From the Harrison and Wood District, imperfect returns || In obedience, Sir, to these instruchons, we present our- 
| indicate the re-election of Hon. Joseph Johnson (Adm.) over otieen balan you, ond ate your deep ard solemn attention to 
| Mr. Jackson (Whig) bya considerable majority. |the unhappy condition of that city which has hitherto been 
We believe the Whigs have gained three Members of the | the promoter and the index of our mational prosperity, and 


i | whose fall will include the ruin of thowsands in every region 
ete rot ee phen canteen, hombre ng pcos ‘of our Salieen. : We do not tell a fetitious tale of wo; we 


icester and Fairfax Counties by divisions. They also lost | have no selfish or partizan views to sustain, when we assure 
| Campbell, (where they were divided on a local question, and | you that the noble city which we regresent, lies prostrate in 
run no ticket,) Lin Jefferson, 1 in Frederick, 1 in Henrico, and | oe be a ak ty on a re and =e 
i 1 i i ; 4 out a ho ming rou, 1 arkress 0 uture, uniess 
~~ eee er pone. —— oy enerenaenen couieanty | the poweunth of our country can be induced to relinquish 
lin Hampshire, and 1 in Charlotte. In Powhatan, Mr.| 1. measures to which we attribute aur distress, We full 
Scott, (Whig,) who was returned last year by 4 votes, but | appreciate the respect which is due « our Chief Magistrate, 
who was unseated by the Legislature, has been beaten by ‘and disclaim every intention inconsitent with that feeling; 
but we speak in behalf of a communi which trembles upon 
_ || the brink of ruin, which deems itselfan adequate judge of 
Syracuse.—The Whigs have carried the Charter Election |' jj questions connected with the trae and currency of the 








in some of which there is a decided improvement. 


in Syracuse by a majority of 30 or 40. country, and believes that the policy adopted by the recent 
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administration, and sustained by the present, is founded in 
error, and threatens the destruction of every department 

ar manufacturers and mechanics, have repeat- 
edly predicted the fatal issue of that policy. ‘ What was 
prophecy, has now become history ;” and the reality far ex- 
2 our mest gloomy apprehensions. Under a deep iv- 
pression of the propriety of confiding our declarations within 
moderate limits, we affirm that the value of our real estate 
has, within the last six months, depreciated more than forty 
millions: that within the last two months, there have been 
more than two hundred and fifty failures of houses engaged 
in extensive business: that within the same period a decline 
of twenty millions of dollars has occurred in our local stocks, 
including those Rail Road and Canal Incorporations, which 
though chartered in other States, depend chiefly upon New 
York for their sale; that the immense amount of merc 
dize in our ware-houses, has within the same period fallen in 
value at least thirty per cent.; that within a few weeks not 
less than twenty thousand individuals depending upon their 
daily labor for their daily bread, have been discharged by 
their employers because the means of retaining them were 
exhausted—and that a complete blight has fallen upon acum- 
munity heretofore so active, enterprising and prosperous— 
the error of vur rulers has produced a wider desolation than 
the pestilence which depopulated our streets, or the confla- 
gration which laid them in ashes. 

We believe that it is unjust to attribute these evils to any 
excessive developement of mercantile enterprize, and that 
they really flow from that unwise system which aimed at the 
substitution of a metallic for a paper currency—the system 
which gave the first shock to the fabric of our commercial 

rosperity by removing the Public Deposites from the United | 
she Bank, which weakened every part of the edifice by | 
the destruction of that useful and efficient institution, and | 
now threatens to crumble it into a mass of ruins under the | 
operations of the Specie Circular, which withdrew the gold | 
and silver of the country from the channels in which it could | 
be profitably employed. We assert that the Experiment has | 
a fair, a liberal trial, and that disappointment and mis-| 
chief are visible in all its results—that the promise of a reg- 
ulated currency and equalized exchanges has been broken, 
the currency totally disordered, and internal exchanges al- 
most entirely discontinued. We therefore make our carnest | 
appeal to the Executive, and ask whether it is not time to in- | 





terpose the paternal 

don the policy which is beggaring the People. 
Amid all the distress of our condition we have been pve 

fied by a view of the generous and forbearing spirit which has 

almost invariably marked the conduct of the creditor towards | 


the debtor. A general disposition has been manifested to in- || the 


dulge the debtor with ample time for the arrangement of his 
business and collection of his debts, and we would respectful- 
ly suggest the example fcr the imitation of the government 
—The embarrassment atid distress of the merchants would 
be materially relieved by the sus: ing of suits upon unpaid | 
bonds, until a future day, when pe of Congress may | 
grant some measure of relief. Ny 

Feeling as we do that we have reached a crisis which re- 


quires the exercise of all the wisdom and energy of -the coun- || Virtue to pursue the best interest of the country. 


try, to beal the wounds which have been inflicted upon its | 


Commerce and Productive Industry, we would respectfully | 


and earnestly urge upon the Executive the propriety of call-| which declares such an institution to be “conducive to the 
ing an extra session of Congress to deliberate upop the un- | successful conducting of the national finances, and productive 


precedented and alarming embarrassments in which we are | 
involved. The members, coming directly from their constit- | 
uenta, will have have the opportunity of 

jating the extent of the distress which exists,and we are con- 


i that their collected opinions will fully sustain those || ment which prostrate the active business men of the commu- 


which we have expressed—and their testimony indicate an 
amount of suffering of which we cannot believe that you, Sir, | 
have hitherto been aware. 
We persuade ouselves that the representations which we | 
have given of the actual condition of our affairs, will induce | 
you to doubt the expediency of the policy which has been re- | 
cently pursued, and we trust to your intelligence for such a) 
change of measures as will revive the hopes and stimulate 
the energies of the merchants of New York. - 
Isaac 8. Hone, Tuomas Ticeston, 
James W. Brvay, Mzics D. Bexsamin, 
Bzwsamin Loper, Exisna Lewis, . 
Avex. B. McArin, Simeon Daarer, Jr. 


wing and appre- | manufacturers, mechanics and industrious classes, are de- 


present adminstrations, you cannot expect me toconcur. My 





of || opinions on those points were distincly announced to the 


American people before my election, and I have seen no 
reason to change them. But however much I may differ 
‘aith you upon them, as well as in respect to the causes of the 
existing evil, you may be assured of the warm interest I shall 
ever feel, in whatever concerns the mercantile as of 
my deep sympathy with those who are now suffering from 
the pressure of the times, and of my readiness to adopt any 
measures for their relief, consistent with my convictions of 
duty. 
The propriety of giving to the Collectors of the Customs, 
instructions of the character desired, necessarily involves in- 
uiries into the extent of the power of the Executive over 
i subject, the present condition of the Treasury, and its 
probable receipts and expenditures for the of the 


han- || year. These examinations have been directed, and are in 


progress, and the result will be communicated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the Collector at New-York, who will 
be instructed to give it publicity. A few days will be re- 
quired to arrive at a safe conclusion upon some parts of the 
investigation, but there shall be no unnecessary delay. 

The other ubjects to which you have called my attention, 
are first, an inamediate of the order requiring specie | 
in paymentfontsales of public lands, issued by my predecessor, | 
for the purpose of enforcing a strict execution of the Act of | 
Congress, which forbids the allowance of credit on such sales ; 
and secondly, on an extra session of Congress. I have not 
been able to satisfy myself that I ought, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to interfere with the order referred to. 

You must be aware of the obstacles to an immediate con- | 
vocation of Congress, arising from the imperfect state of the | 
representation in one branch of that body. Several of the 

States have pot yet chosen their Representatives, and are not 

todo so for some months to come.—Independent of that | 
consideration, I do not see at present, sufficient reasons to | 
justify me in requiring an earlier meeting, than that appointed | 


by the Constitation, 





1 a very respectfully, H 


M. VAN BUREN. 
We have not room for the Address of the Committee to the 

meeting, nor for a full account of the proceedings of that | 

meeting. The following are the Resolutions adopted : 
Resolved, That a strict construction of the act of 1820, the 


our obedient servant, 





authority of the Government, and aban- only act which could have been referred to in the President's 
| 


answer, was unknown during the administration of Mr. Mon- 
roe and Mr. Adams, and to Gen. Jackson during the first 
seven years of his administration; that the necessity for such 
construction is not assigned in the Specie Circular as one of 
reasons for issuing it, and we consider the distinction | 
made by the President between the notes of solvent Banks | 
and specie, designating the former as credit, to be erroneous, | 
and at variance with the true interests of the country. 
Resolved, That we dwell with satisfaction upon the fact | 
mentioned by the President, that several of the States have | 
not yet chosen Representatives, and we trust that a protect- 
ing Providence will direct the people of those States to the 
choice of representatives who have wisdom to perceive, and 


Resolved, That we yield our hearty assent to the preamble 
of the act incorporating the firet Bank of the United States, 


of considerable advantages to trade and industry in general.” 
_ Resolved, That the interests of the capitalists, merchants, 


pendent upon each other, and any measures of the Govern- 


nity, will also déprive honest industry of its reward; and we 
call upon all our fellow citizens to unite with us in removing 
from power those who persist in a system that is destroying 
the prosperity of our country. 

Resolved, That the chief causes of the existing distress are 
the defeat of Mr. Clay's Land Bill, the removal of the public 
deposites, the refusal to recharter the Bank of the United 
States, and the issuing of the Specie Circular. The Land 
Bill was passed by the people's Representatives, and vetoed 
by the President. The people’s Representatives declared by 
a solemn resolution, that the public deposites were safe in 
the United States Bank; within a few weeks thereafter, the 





J. A. Unperwoop. 


Washington, May 3, 1%7, 

When the Address jad been read, the President assured 
the Committee of his disposition to afford all the aid in his 
power, and that his anywer would be given in writing. On 
the afternoon of the suyceeding day, the following réply was 
transmitted, and the Cammittee deemed it so explicitly un- 
favorable as to leave nq room for further effort—viz : 

Wasnincrom, May 4, 1637. 


Gentlemen—I have bestowed on your communieation the || of 


— — biwhich is due to the opinions, wishes 
interests le ion of fellow citizens 
in whose behalf you att. st Ky 

In the correctness of the judgment which, in the exercise 


of an undoubted ri 


have in such ral terms 
you gene’ pro- 


Rr points in the policy of the late und 





President removed the public deposites. The people's Rep- 
\| resentatives passed a bill rescinding the Specie Circular; the 
I President destroyed it omitting to return it within the 
|| limited period ;—and in the answer to our address, President 
| Van Buren declares that the Specie Circular was issued by 
| nis predecessor, omitting all notice of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whois amenable directly to Congress, and charged 
i by the act creating his department with the superintendence 
| of the finances, and who signed the order. We therefore 
Resolve, That all these circumstances indicate an infusion 
monarchical principles into our system, which demands 
prompt and regular action of every patriot. 


Exchange Bank of Virginia.—The amount of stock neces- 
sary to secure the charter of the above institution, has been 
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The Pennsylvania Convention has hardly completed its 
organization as yet. Great difficulty is experienced from the 
equal division of the two political parties. In the election of 
Clerk, there was at first no choice, when Mr. Dunlap, (Whig) 
moved that Samuel Shoch (Anti-Masonie Clerk of the last 
year’s Assembly,) be First Clerk, and Francis R. Shunk 
(Democratic Clerk of the prior and the late Assembly) be 
Second Clerk. This was unanimously agreed to, and really 
seems the fair thing, considering that the majority is at it is, 
Mr. Shunk, however, promptly informed the Convention that 
it was * no go’—he must be First Clerk or nothing—of course 
he is nothing. We like his spirit.—In the election of Prin- 
ter, there was another baulk. The first vote stood 66 for 
Theo. Fenn, (Anti-Masonic) and 66 for Packer, Barrett & 
Parke (Democratic)—Mr. Forward, a Pittsburgh Whig, vo- 
ting for the latter. Two or three additional ballots did not 
mend the matter; and at last the Whig and Democrats divi- 


| ded the printing, giving the Debates to Packer & Co. of the 


Key-Stone, and the Journals to Thompson & Clark, of the In- 
telligencer, leaving Mr. Fenn and the Anti-Masons minus. — 
If we mistake not, there is more yet to be divided; and we 
move that this be dealt out to those who got none this time, 
so as to keep alive as many as possible in these hard times. 

It does not appear that any very intense or illiberal party 
feeling pervades the Convention. There is some sparring oc- 
casionally, bwt it rather good natured than otherwise. A 
Member of the minority made a dead set on the majority for 
their indulgence in party feeling, which he said they evinced 
in their very first act—the election of a President, which 
ought to have been unanimous. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens re- 
plied that the deplored event would have been easily avoided 
if the minority bad voted for the gentleman deemed most 
competent by the majority, and he knew no better way of ef- 
fecting unanimity. A motion to take the appointment of 
Committees from the President and appoint them by ballot, 
was rejected by a great majority. 

P.S. Our suggestion with regard to the printing was an- 
ticipated, by dividing the German printing between Mr. 
Guyer of the Chronicle, and Mr. J. Ehvenfried of the German 
Anti-Masonic paper—a very liberal distribution, save thet Mr. 
Fenn of the Telegraph and Mr. Patterson of the Reporter 
get nothing. It strikes us that there are too many printers 
or else there is too little printing at Harrisburg. 


Col. Julius C: Alford, the new Member of Congress, is 
proposed by his political friends in Troup County as a candi- 
date for the ‘State Rights’ nomination for Governor. The 
selection devolves on a State Convention, which assembles 
about this time at Milledgeville. By the way, it looks just as 
though these ‘State Rights’ men had set their hearts on beat- 
ing Gov. Schley this heat, and would be very likely to ac- 
complish it. 











Albany.—The aggregate vote at the recent Charter Elec- 
tion in the Metropolis was near 3,800—the average being 
about 2,061 for the Whig, and 1,711 for the Van Buren 
tickets. Hon. Erastus Corning, the old Mayor, resigned his 
post on finding the city against his party. Right! The 
Whigs have not yet elected his successor, but they have been 
dividing the other ‘ spoils of victory,’ after the approved fashion. 

Hon. George Wolf, Ex-Governor of Pensylvania, it is ru- 
mored, will be appointed Collector of the Port of Philadel 
phia, vice John N. Barker, who will go Consul to Lisbon. 
The latter station is said to be worth $15,000 per annum. 


Hon. Daniel Webster has passed through Pennsylvania 
on his Western tour. He stopped a day or two in Harris 
burg, attending the debates of the Convention, and was treat- 
ed with marked deference. 

The Delaware and Raritan Canal has been lensed to 
Hon. Samuel L. Southard for fifteen years, at $90,000 pet 
annum. 

The Scerctary of the Treasury has written to the Collect- 
or of this Port that he can do little or nothing to stay process 
on Custom-House Bonds falling due. Just as we expected. 
Congress alone can act efficiently in the premises. 

The Pennsyloania Convention, now in session, comprises 
51 farmets, 41 lawyers, 12 doctors, 9 merchants, 14 mechan- 








subscribed for principally in the borough of Norfolk, where 
So bank is eo te Weceend, * 2 





-on, 4 surveyors, 1 judge, ami 1 editar. 
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NEW-YORK. 


dre (Continued from our last.) 
“G. F. M.” of — a ede Baye d received his 

of the let. He is as to w subscription 
Ktumenced; our books show that the order to send him the paper 
must have been received by us in February, 1835. He will govern 
himself accordi. 


ingly - 
C. Sterne, of Fayetteville, New York, is reported to pea 





ro 


refused to pay a pitiful billof $3. One of ouragents called upon 
some ten or twelve times, “he rams) promising to him when 
yext called upon. A man who would thus evade a t debt of 


three dollars, should be sent to range alone on the 
Fernandez. 

“‘Thomes Greenly owes us for two years’ subscription, §5. Our trav- 
elling agent returns him as being no better than Sterne. He must be 
bad indeed! 


of Juan 


One word to owr distant subscribers, who may be called wpon by our 
ogents -—The expense of sending a collector personally to demand 
the sum due us by subscribers is very great, and we in all cases 
where they return us bills as doubtful, publish the names, residence, 
and amount in our black list. 

(To be continued.) 
hae ian ne ahr , 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Reminiscences of a Bachelor, No. Il.” are accepted, and will forth- 
with appear. 

The “ Lees to M.” (T.W.B.) are flat—very flat indeed. 

“The Revolution” (K.) will appear, though the measure is very im- 
perfect. 

The review of “ Zethe and other Poems” will probably appear. 

«The Two Homes” (Ganymede) is approved. rhe former copy must 
have been lost.) 

“ Home,” * The Devotee,” “ Absence,” (Ion) are resp 

“Soug—Saw ye the lass,” &c. eepecially ditto, 

“ Harmodius, or the Overthrow ofthe Pisistratida,” is warmly wel- 


comed, 





fulle daclinead 
¢ 





New Books.—As the deplurable state of the Money Market has tem- 
porarily crushed the book trade in this city, we bave the mere leisure 
and space te chronicle the doings of our neigbbors.—la Philadelphia, 
F.C. Biddle bas just published a “ Manual of Classical Literature,” 
from the German uf Eschenburg, by Prof.Fisk of Amherst College.— 
This is a second edition—the first having been sold in a few months. 
Marehall & Co. have published “ The Sabbath School Teacher,” by 
Rev. Mr. Todd of that city. W. Stavely has published “Memoirs 
of the Life and writings of Rev. Dr. Buchanan,” (well known for his 
researches in India,) by Rev. Dr. Pearson. 





The American Lyccum was in session last week past at Philadelphia. 
Several questions of deep interest to the cause of Education and in- 
tellectual improvement have been ably discussed and decided. On 
Soturday last, the Lyceum elected the following officers for the en- | 
suing year: William A, Duer of New York, President; Samuel L. 
Southard of N. J., G. W. Ridgeley of Pa., Edward Everett of Mass., 
P. W. Radcliff of Brooklyn, N. J., and John Griscom of Phila., Vice 
Presidents; Robert G. Rankin of N, Y., Recording Secretary ; Wm. 
Forrest of N. ¥., Treasurer; Theodore Dwight Jr. of N. Y., J. L. 
Comstock of Hartford, Ct., J. P. Expy of Phile., Wm. A. Clayton of | 
Athens, Ga, J. M. Sturtevant of Dlinois, Wm. C. Woodbridge of Bos- 
toa, B.C. Peers of Lexington, Ky., Wm. B. Calhoun of Springfield, 
Mass, Alva Wood of Alabama, N. Sargent of Phila., James M. Gar- 
nett of Va., Charles Goddard of Zanesville, Ohio, James M. Alexan- 
der of Princeton, N. J., Corresponding Secretaries; Denison Olm- 
stead of New Haven, Ct, 8.H.Penaingtoa of Newark, N. J., J. 8. Ro- 
gers, A. P. Halsey, L. H. Gale, J. Van Renseclaer, Robert G. Rankin, 
G. V. Disosway ef New York, FP. A. Packard of Phila. and J. Hedges 
of Newark, N. J., additional members of the Executive Committee. 

The Lyceum adopted a memorial to Congress, setting forth the 
importance of a better understanding of Meteorology, to the farmer, 
mechanic and mariner, and asking that some provision be made for 
systematic researches and observations in this department of natural 
science. The Lyceum adjourned on Monday evening last. 

Capt. Marryat, R. N., the highly popular author of ‘ Peter Simple, 
‘Jwob Faithful,’ ‘Midshipman Easy,’ and other amusing nautical 
tales, arrived in this city last week in the packet Quebec, from Lon- 
doa. We believe he will extend his tour through a great portion of 


the United States, 
————— 


Our City Government.—On Tuesduy morning of this week 
the term of the old Common Council expired by limitation, 
and both Boards adjourned sine die. Mr. Lawrence made a 
brief speech on surrendering the Mayoralty, and Mr. Benson 
in response to a vote of thanks moved by his leading political 
opponent for the manner he had presided over the Board of 
Aldermen. Mr. Curtis likewise received the unanimous 
vote of the Board of Assistants, and returned thanks for the 


honor, 





The new Boards immediately assembled; Aaron Clark 
Was then sworn in as Mayor by his predecessor ; and the Al- 
dermen, Assistants and Assessors in succession by the new 
Mavor. aad 

The joint meeting adjoarned, and the twoboards met in their 
respective chambers. Mr. Benson of the Third Ward was 
tlected President of the Board of Aldermen: vote—Egbert 
Benson (Whig) 12; Isaac L. Varian (Adm.) 4; D. P. In- 
Fraham (do.) l—every Member present. Thomas Bolton 
was re-appointed Clerk, David T. Valentine Assistant Clerk, 
and Jacob Hays Sergeant-at-Arms, without division. In the 


detained at home by sickness. Mr. Woodhull of the Second 
Ward was elected President: vote—C. 8. Woodhull 10; 
Jacob Westervelt 4; blank 1. John Newhouse was r-ap- 
pointed Clerk.—Both Boards then adjourned—declining the 
usual dinner on such occasions—to meet in joint Ballot at 3 
o'clock, P. M. 

At the appointed hour the joint ballot was organized, and 
operations commenced. We cannot give these proceedings 
in detail, but only the results. The reader will please sup- 
pose that in each instance Alderman Bruen of the Fifteenth 
moved the removal of the old officer, and the appointment of 
the new,—which was resisted by Alderman Varian of the 
Twelfth, and carried by a vote of 22 to 10, or thereabouts.— 





Here is the catalogue :— 

Aopsiousd~ Office— In place of— 
Philip W. Engs,.... John Tergee, 
Zebedee Ring,...... Comissioners George Lovett, 
Peter Palmer,...... of the d H. Hart, 
4. H. IME,» «sees Alms House. Jacob Brush, 

W. H. Tomlinson,.. Thos. T. Woodruff, 
Linus J. Stevens,...... Superintendent of do..Thomas J. Stevens, 
jami Physician of do. ...... H. Van Hovenburgh, 
-- Keeper City Prison... iel Lyon, 

. -. do, Penitentiary..Joba Phillips, 
Wa. Paimer,.........Clerk Alms House....Joha H. Guion, 
Chandler R. Gilmag...Physician C. Prison.. Edmund Stewart, 
Ezckiel Maynard,.. ...Su'in'dent of Roads,..Wm. A. Mott, 
Henry B. Bolster,..... do. Pavements. .John M’Kibben, 
James Barr, jr......-. do. Wharves... .Samuel Fickett, 
Thomas J. Hall,... do. H. Coaches..Johba Kurtz, 
Benjamin G. Welles, do. Buildings. ..Charies B. Tappan, 
David Faulkner,...... do. L. & Gas...Allen M. Sniffen, 

janm,..... do Streeta...... Abraham Hatfield 
Sydaey T. Smith,....Corporation Clerk. ...J. Crossthwaite, 
Lawrence D. Chapen,.Street Sup. do. ....Alfred Brush, 
Samuel D. Jackson,.. “Comptroller’sdo. .---A. K. Pattison, 
John Butler,. ......... 1 of Stages... .William White, 
(, M. Angevine,..... Assistant do. ...Jdacob White, 
James H. Kipp,....... Ballast Master........ John Baker, 
Alexander Edgar,.....City Collector........ Levi Kidder, 
Harris Scovell,....... -Public Administrator. .Eber Wheaton, 
Johu 1. Earle,........ Inspector Weights &c.Wm. E. Crooker, 
Francis B. Esquirol do. do ..00- 


Dean, 
-.+.-Shubeal. B. Cotton, 
-++--R. D. Brower, 





Asher Martin, 
Wa. R. Lowerre,... Johan Hammer, 
C. 8. Van Winkle,.. Assessments Jeremiah Green. 


The joint ballot here took a recess of half an hour, and 
then went ahead again with undiminished velocity,—as 


follows : 

C. B. Anderson,......-Chief Engineer,...... John Riker, jr. 
Henry G. Dunnel,.....City Inspector,....... Joba Sickles, 
N. B. Blunt,......... «Cor ion Attorney, John R. Livingston, 
John Farh,........... Clerk Centre Market..Joha Ennis, 
4. M. «+eceeess Go. Greenwich do...John Ross, 
W. H. Simons,. + do. Tompkins do...John Martin, 
George W. Rick,..... do. Franklin do...Wm. Lawson, 
J. D. Champlin,....... do. Jefferson do...James Gilbert, 
Lawrence Wiseburn,.. do. Clinton do...David Corwin, 
8. W. Anthony,.......Deputy do.Catharine, Joho Brimmer, 






Isaac Brush,.........- Keeper W. Square,...William Ryan, 
Andrew Bleakley,.....St. la’tor. 8th Ward,.John D. Bogert, 
Benjamin Hicks,...... do. i7th do... .James Gastine, 
Israel Dean,....... sed ressed Hay,.A. G. Crastow, 


The joint ballot then adjourned—having made forty-eight 
new appointments, and nearly as many removals; though a 
few of those on the losing side were not removed but support- 
ed by the Administration men for existing vacancies, in op- 
position to the successful candidates. There was little de- 
bate except upon the removal of John Riker, jr. and appoint- 
ment of C. B. Anderson as Chief Engineer of the Fire De- 
partment, which excited much feeling. Aldermen Varian 
and Ingraham opposed the removal with spirit and at length, 
and were answered by Aldermen Bruen and Patterson. The 
whole Gulick controversy was revived, and its battles fought 
over again. Alderman Patterson reminded the minority that 
when Mr. Gulick was removed a year since Alderman Clark 
asked the reason of the removal, and was answered by Al- 
derman Smith of the then majority that “ It was enough that 
they had the power.”’ He intimated that the same reason 
must suffice for those whu denied the existence of any other 
in the present instance.—When the announcement of the re- 
moval was made, it was received with great cheering froma 
portion of the dense multitude who filled the chamber. 

In the course of the evening, Alderman Bruen moved the 
appointment of Mr. Shenk as Collector of Assessments in 
place of George Mills. Alderman Ingraham resisted on the 
ground that the incumbent was a soldier of the Revolution.— 
Alderman Bruen said he understood that Mr. Mills was in- 
capacitated by age and decrepitade to perform the duties of 
the station, but he would cheerfully vote for his appointment 
to any office which he might be competent to fill. Alderman 
Ingraham assured him that Mr. Mills performed the duties 


| the river, or passed to the Canada shore. 








of this office very well—better than he could those of any 








Board of Assistants, all were present except Mr. Franklin of 
‘he Seventh Ward and Mr. Hall of the Sixteenth, who was 


other. Alderman Bruen thereupon withdrew the wee 
for his removal. 





= a d 

The New-York Savings Bank, (Chambets-st.,) after be- 
ing drained of cash by the severe and continued run of Inst 
week and the beginning of this, was forced to give notice on 
Wednesday morning that it must take the time allowed by 
its charter to convert its securities into money, before meet- 
ing further demands. It will pay further on the first Monday 
in July. Meantime, there is no particle of doubt—no room 
for a shadow of doubt—that it will pay every farthing. We 
regret the necessity of this step, which may be seriously felt 
by some who are thrown out of employment by the general 
stagnation of business. Every dollar of this institution's 
funds have been invested in State and City stocks, which in 
other times would have been sold and converted into cash, 
but which now cannot be, except at a great sacrifice. The 
Directors have taken the only proper course. 





Commodore Rogers, one of the oldest officers of the U. S. 
Navy, and President of the Board of Navy Commissioners, 
has resigned the latter station, with the consent of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Navy, by whom he is justly esteem- 
ed. He seeks the restoration of his health, and for that pur- 
pose will take a trip across the Atlantic. 





Dreadful Conflagration in Detroit.—We learn by an ex- 
tra received from the office of the Detroit Evening Spectator, 
that at about half-past twelve o’clock on the morning of 
Thursday, April 27, a fire broke out in that city in the bakery 
of Mr. White, on the easterly side of Woodward Avenue, 
which up to the present time has destroyed some fifty stores 
and dwellings. It extended nearly to the corner of Wood- 
bridge-street, severely damaging the buildings on the oppo- 
site side. It destroyed the buildings in Woodbridge and 
Atwater streets, on both sides, as far up as the Steamboat 
Hotel, when it was stopped. From bakery down the 
Avenue, it cleaned the streets also, on both sides, to the 
river. The steamboats and shipping in port hauled out into 
An immense 
amount of merchandise was consumed, and the entire loss is 
estimated at from two to three hundred thousand dollars. 
Among the sufferers, (says the Spectator, ) we have been able 
to obtain the following names, which are but a very small 
proportion of the whole number :— 

J. White, J. L. Whiting, M. Bishop, M. Fletcher, M‘Ken- 
zie & Graves, F. Moore & Co. Garrison & Holmes, Little & 
Wells, J. Roberts, A. C. Pierce & Co., Farmer’s Block—3 
stores; H. Furrar, Bgistol’s Block—5 stores; Jesse M‘Mil- 
len, John Roberts, Robert Forbin, St. Joseph House, M. 
Dougherty, Detroit Garden, W. J. Hour, W. Hale. Wm. 
Dickinson, A. Andrews, Mrs. Copland, John R. Williams, 
George Miller, Cole's Buildings, west side; Michael Kelley, 
Commercial Buildings. 


Attempted Murders bya Mob.—The Albany Evemng Jour- 
nal of Wednesday, contains the following extract from a let- 
ter dated Cambelltown, May 6. 

“We heard last night that the corporation of the village 
of Bath has to keep a strong guard around the house of John 
Magee, day and night. The doors of the house have been 
shot through and broken; some one of the family was shot 
at through the chamber window, and had one ear shot off. 
Mr. Magee and family have gone to Washington.” 


Struck by Lightning. —On Tuesday evening, about half 
past 10, and during the thunder storm, a fire occurred on the 
corner of 3d avenue and 123d street. A house occupied as a 
tavern by Mr. Andrew Howe, a stable adjoining, and a gro- 
cery store ocoupied by Mr. Michael Meahan, were destroyed. 
The fire commenced in the stable, and was supposed to have 
been caused by lightning. A house in Sixteenth street was 
struck during the same storm. It descended through the 
chimney into the kitchen, scattering every thing before it, and 
severely burning Mrs. Couplayd who resided in the house. 


[Sun. 


The Buffalo Banks.—We received intelligence on Satur- 
day, that the Chancellor of the State had granted, on the ap- 
plication of one of the Bank Commissioners, an injunction 
restraining the Banks in Buffalo from all further operations. 
At this moment we abstain from comment on this precedure. 
We confine ourselves to giving extracts from the Albany pe- 
pers on the subject, to referring the public to the ings 
in the Legislature, directing the application of the amount of 
the Safety Fund to the redemption of their Notes,and to add- 
ing, that we understand—though we cannot vouch for the ac- 
curacy of the information—that all the notes of the Buffalo 
Banks will in consequence of the legislative proceedings, be 
redeemed this day at the Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
[They are not, though. ] (Courier and Enquirer. 


Sudden Death.—The Boston Atlas of Tuesday says, “ We 
regret to record the sudden death of Wm. H. Ward, Esq., of 
this city. While at the theatre lest evening, he was seized 








with an apoplectic fit, and expired a few moments after he 








was conveyed to his house.” 
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LATER FROM ENGLAND. 
The packet ship United States, Capt. Holdredge, arrived 
at this port on Tuesday, bringing London dates to the 7th ult. 
and Liverpool to the 8th—five days later. 

The English news is rather ominous than important. Busi- 
ness is almost at a stand; and all are anxiously awaiting the 
expected remittances from this country. Of course, when the 
news does arrive, it will fall with tremendous effect upon the 
moneyed and commercial interests there. The Bank of Eng- 
land, having begun to aid the American merchants, has been 
obliged to go still deeper into the business. Obviously, her 
share in the general calamity will be serious. 

A most anxious look-out was kept for the New York 
packets, of which five were due when Capt. H. sailed. The 
South America, which sailed on the Ist of March, was re- 


an insuperable obstacle to the reconstruction of the Cabinet 
in the above sense, for it is nearly certain that the King will 
insist that the appanage law at least be pressed, in which 
case M. Guizot and his party again come on the tapis. 

From the London Times, April 7th, 

The failure of the attempt to re-construct the French Cab- 
inet is still the principal topic referred to in the Paris papers 
of Wednesday. The causes of that failure, as stated by the 
journals, are those given in ovr Paris letter—namely, that 
Marshal Soult, and M. Humann insisted on the withdrawal | 
of the -bills before the Chambers, for an appanage for the | 
Duke de Nemours, for punishing sedition with transportation, | 
for punishing misprision of treason, and that for reducing the | 
import duties on colonial sugar, besides the repeal of those | 
recently voted by large majorities respecting the Savings | 

| Banks, and for sanctioning the application of the surplus rev- | 
| enue to public works. In consequence of this rupture of the | 
| negotiations between MM. Mole, Soult, and Humann, the | 
ape : | king was said to have once more turned his eyes towards the | 
ported 4 sight—but nothing Certhee. j Domdeinnedes rumor which derived support from the fact | 

In this general suspense and stagnation, the Cotton Market jthat the Duke de Broglie had on Tuesday a long audience | 
remains at its lowest point of depression. There had been || with his Majesty. We shall not here, however, follow the | 
the slightest possible rally, caused by the purchases of specu- || course of statements or speculations published in the papers 
lators, but it was not fairly sustained. || before us on the subject. Such of our readers as feel inter- | 

saga doing in Parli t—Lord B »-|| ested in the matter will find a sufficiency of detail respecting 
Nothing important was doing in Parliamen roug®-') it in the extracts from our private correspondence which we 
am had spoken in the Lords against some defects in the Mint |, give in another place. | 
Bill from the Commons. || The preparatory reading of the report of the committee 

Commercial embarrassments are extending themselves to || °° the affair of Meunier, the aisassin, took place, with closed 
the Continent. In addition to the late failures at Trieste, pare before the Court of Peers on Tuesdny last. The Court 


, < "-? || re-assembled on Wednesday to receive the formal communi- 
there is that of Messrs. Benda, Brothers, for £120,000 with | cation of that document, and to decide upon the ultimate pro- 
several English creditors. The firms of Terranlo of Coms, 


|| ceeding to be taken in the matter. 
Agudio & Croce, of Milan, and that of Gorenzi, Olivaria & i The Legitimatists succeeded on the 30th ult. in returning 
Cu. of Verona, have, it is said, also stopped payment. 


} M. de Valon, a well known member of their party, as Deputy 
LONDON MONEY MARKET. i for the arrondisement of Tulle, in the department of the Cor- 
Thursday Evening, April 6th. || "®?*- 


There is yet no material abatement of the uneasy feel- | One of our private letters attaches importance to the prob- | 
ing which has so long prevailed until the arrival of the able concession to the French Government by that of Spain | 
New-York packets, now due, if it should even take place then, || Of space in Mabon, in the Island of Minorca, for the con- I 
of which many entertain great doubts. To day, as is too || struction and establishment of a French military hospital, 
notorious to leave the least uncertainty on the subject, the | and points to the cbservation of a Ministerial paper, that 
Direc‘ors have been engaged nearly the whole day, as it Such a possession had become most desirable sinee the acqui- 
is p-csumed, in deliberation on the expediency of making | sition of Algiers and its dependencies by France. 
further advances, and on the means of securing themselves || The funds were inyuriously affected on Wednesday by the 
from all danger in so doing. Jt is understood that they have || failure of the attempt to organize a Liberal Administration, | 
assented, to a certain extent, so as to cover the immediate || 2d the prospect of the return of the Doctrinaires to office. 
difficulty, but that the way is not sc clear with respect to those | 
which are likely to follow. ‘The provision for them will de- | 
pend upen the remittances from New-York, when the wind | 








Srats.—We have received Madrid Gazettes and corres- 
pondence to the 28th ult. inclusive, and letters from Bayoane 
. . of the Ist instant. 
Gonges, which _! at all we b# large sgh hae The Madrid papers contain no few facts of particular in- | 
packets in arrear. One mischievous consequence of the em- || terest. Accounts from Valencia of the 20th ult. mention,that | 
Foon wah ete empead wy Aer Promega an rye ply pekomplgsaetglond smenrd 

y 89 th . ‘ . || afternoon, at the of 3, men; @ sortie was instantly | 
pps og mero mon ba yt me of a ne orl made from the town, but the insurgents, on finding themselves 
oa val are not re — e tear rv : fe ~ ao ro | pursued, fled with the utmost precipitation. This band is 
amet = wry noe re age fe —— ith, wo | deseribed as having, by forced marches both day and night, | 

, uo e ‘ . : ° 
generally, over which ~ Bank. as the party to whom rid — — a — “eye — mee ne ae 
securities are given, is extending its power more widely every || SR AONE SP SES Oo Se ER SD SUG 
r Senda thain dhe A " 2 pe sage = y peat with them a number of cattle and other necessary sup Ties 5 | 
y Pre the soaeuiedeces nt a ‘ae iene || they subsequently established their head-quarters at Utiel, | 
5 - ’ 

predominates. ’ : || general outcry for a sufficient force to enable the Queen's par- | 

Ihe share market remains quite as heavy as before, and | ty to expel those troublesome visitors; similar applications | 
sorts ry eum henna pom: _Ther ae wer tad fm een fre th count wich 
ore he 0 sell, pre ery tew | the i — were constantly increasing, and committing | 
pur ss greater depredations. | 

Frasce.—A correspondent of the London Times, dated | A apatite letter of April 1 states, that accounts had been 
Paris, April 4, gives the following in conjunction with the || received from Estella to the 29th ult., at which date the grip- | 
journals of the latter city, as a correct list of the cabinet as || pe (influenza) bad made its appearance in that part of 





|annexation must ultimately take place. 


|where they were likely to remain some time. There was a || 


Mexico.—By the arrival of the brig Ariel, from Ver, 
Cruz,we have received (says the Courier, ) letters from that city 
to the 13th April, and papers to tho Lith. The dates from 
the city of Mexico, are also to the latter date. 

The Censor of Vera Cruz contains the statement of Santa 
Ana in relation to his campaign in Texas, with many docu. 
ments in comfirmation, He admits, that when attacked at 
San Jacinto, he himself was asleep. General Castrillon,who 
was killed and whose bravery he eulogises, he says, was mak- 
ing his toilet, and the others were amusing themselves. The 
dead are those whom he chiefly censures. 

The same paper also contains the protest of the Mexican 
government against the recognition of the ii of 
Texas, the substance of which we have already given in our 
New Orleans correspondence. 

The documenis published here in relation to the claims of 
our citizens on Mexico are also translated. They seem to have 
created little sensation, and are treated by the newspapers 
with ridicule. 

A sufficient number of returns had been received from dif. 
ferent provinces to render the election of Gen. Bustamente,to 
the Presidency certain. He was to be inaugurated on the 
19th of April. His cabinet, it is believed, will consist of the 
following individuals. 

Pedrazza, Department of War. 

Lebrije, Department of Finance. 

Canedo, now to Lima, or Santa Maria, now in Paris or 
Madrid, Department of Foreign Affairs. 








Teras.—The question of driving the Mexicans from Mat. 
amoros was under discussion in the Texas Councils, but met 
with strong opposition on the part of those members of the 
Cabinet, who still rely on the annexation of Texas to the 
U. States, and consequently are averse to an offensive policy. 


| Until lately the people of Texas were warmly in favor ef an- 


nexation, but since they have began to feel their strength, the 
security of their position, the vast and fertile territories open 


|}to them, together with the remarkable tide of emigration 


from the United States, the desire of uniting themselves to 
the already unwieldy American Government, is losing ground. 
Indeed it is now the opinion of many influencial Texans, thar 
the country would be happier, more prosperous+and greater, 
as a separate and independent nation, than to be attached to 
the United States. But if it be true what Colonel J—+ is 
said to have heard from the mouth of General Jackson, the 
Ita rs that the 
question of the independence of Texas being one day agits- 
ted at Washington, old Hickery said—** Gentlemen, it is no 
use to talk about Texas becoming an independent and sep 
rate nation from the United States. Wecan never allow such 
a thing.”*** There can be no division or disunion among the 
American people, and therefore let them carry their constite- 
tion and laws to California if they please.*"**" 


From New Grenada.—The last arrivals bring the vale 
dictory of President Santander. The new President was to 
be installed April Ist, and the choice would, according to th 
dangerous provision copied from our Constitution, fall 
Congress in default of the election by the oo Tt would 
lie between Dr. Marquis and Gen. Obando. Gen. Santander 
describes Grenada to be in a most happy and flourishing com 
dition ; constitutional order firmly established ; the nation! 
guard and army organized; new roads opened ; weekly mais 
running; education diffused; taxes aod pais debt nearly 
extinguished, &c., altogether in complete contrast with th 
wretched condition of other South American States. The 
grantee of the Magdalena river navigation by steam not hav- 
ing complied with the terms, the same is again free. Geo 
Santander has declined sending an Ambasador to Madrid, 
it would be of no avail. Nor can he comply with the prope 


sition of our government, to remove discriminating duties 





re-constructed on the night of the 3d. 7 j| the country. Don Carlos and several members of his fam- 
_Count Mole, President of the Council, and Minister of For H ily had been attacked with the disease, but, although confined 
eign of Foreign Affairs. i to his bed, he was not so ill as to excite any serious alarm. 


~ glean hvedatalietahislminints tenon | On the 30th the Infante Den Sebastian transferred his head- 
Count Montalivet, ...-.---., Minister of the Interior. quarters to Tolosa. The inhabitants of Behobia were in a 
M. Berthe,........+++++++. Minister of Justice. state of great alarm,in consequence of the great number of bar- 
III, dian naiiovenns Minister of Public Instruction. || tels of gunpowder and projectiles sent by the Anglo-Christi- 





| nos from St. Sebastian to Socoa, and deposited upon the Span- 
| ish bank of the Bidasson. All these barrels of powder bore the 
| English mark. The inhabitants were anxiously awaiting the 
decision of the French authorities, to whom a remonstrance 


Minister of Commerce. 
Minister of Marine. 
Yesterday, says the Paris letter, when the list above given 
was sent to the Chamber of Deputies, (as a mere pilot bal- 
loon, I am assured) the King had not yet seen it—had not} had been made on the subject. 
sanctioned it. In many of the Doctrinaire salons last night, || 
that programme was regarded as unwarranted; and indeed || 
in this opinion many of the Tiers Parti concurred. I knew 
at least that in the salons of M. M. Merilhou and Calmon it 
was treated as premature, if not unfounded. It was only last 
night that Count Mole had an audience of the King, when he 
communicated the above list to His Majesty, who approved 
of it, but observed that the parties composing it should meet 
and understand each other before he could formally concur in 
their appointment. They accordingly assembled this morn- 


M. Martin (du Nord,)...... 
Admiral Rosame 


Peet eeeweee 


Frortpa.—The Charleston Courier publishes a letter from 
an officer of the army, just arrived from Tampa Bay, dated 
at Black Creek, the 27th ult., which says— 

“ The Indians are coming in as fast as can be expected. 
and I am fully satisfied that all is going on admirably. Large | 
numbers of cattle, horses, &., have been brought in, and | 
| bought by the Quarter Master’s Department. The order of 
the Sth inst., (Gen. Jesup’s,) and which appears to have 
caused some excitement, was highly necessary, and of this I 


ing at the Foreign-office, and it.is understood that Marshal 
Soult, M. Humann, and I believe M. Villemain, urged as a 
sine qua non, that all the political measures before the Cham- 
ber (without exception) be withdrawn. This is very natural- 
ly considered by everybody to whom it has become known, 





was enabled to judge from being on the spot. Gen. Jesup 
| deserves great credit for the manner he has conducted the 
| campaign, and has acted throughout with the greatest deli- 
| cacy and discretion. The Floridians ought, of all others, to 


foreign merchandize, 





Serious Accident.—On Saturday, about one o'clock, th 
small one-story building at the corner of Liberty and William 
streets, near which repairs have been going on, fell to the 
ground, and buried in its ruins two young lads, one of whom, 
Michael Hagan, living at No. 43 Elm-street, was killed. The 
other was taken out alive, but seriously injured. 


Farmer's Bank of Chattahoochee.—The cashier of tvs 
bank, Charles L. Bass, hos issued a notice to the credilon 
of this institution, not to sacrifice their claims, ‘‘ because bis 
of exchange and promissory notes to a much larger amourt 
than the baok bills and deposites will fall due in less th 
sixty days.” 

Great Fire at Nevis.—We learn from the New-Haves 
Herald, that a letter to a mercantile house in that city, dated 
St. Kitts, April 19, received by brig Abigail, says, “ La 
night a fire commenced at Charlestown, Nevis, and continued 
this morning. The greater part of the town is laid in ashes 
the Jail, and Court House, and some buildings are left—>' 
all the stores are said to be gone.” 

Destructive Fire at Rodney, Miss.—On the evemng of the 
26th instant, the cotton warehouse of Messrs. James Bay!*'. 
M‘Call & Rich, was discovered to be on fire between 7 and 
8 o'clock, and was entirely consumed. Loss of cotton abot 








| thank lim.” 





300 bales. No insurance. It was supposed to be the 
of an incendiary. 
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day, with Mr.Wallack, the Watsons, Mr.Plumer, Miss Cushman, Mrs. 
Conduit, &c. Ellen Tree enacts tragedy, and Yankee Hill, who has 
jut returned from Europe, essays drollery, at the Park; and melo- | 
drama and faree strive hard to create guiety at the Bowery. It is alll | 
of no avail. The pensive public refuses to be comforted, We saw 
aman the other day who had been to a theatre within the last fort- 
night. ‘There is nothing marvellous’in the circumstance when pro- 
perly explained—he was an actor, 

Miss Clifton and Mrs. Duff are playing in New-Orleans—the latter 
ot Mr. Russell's Camp-street Theatre; where she is said to be badly 
supported. Miss Clifton appears to be a general though not extra- 
ordinary favorite. M'lle Celeste is there also—or was recently— 
where she has been engaged in repelling a slanderous and wicked as- 
sertion that she is thirty years old, She says she is but twenty-five 
—(eight years younger than Taglioni)—having been married at se- 
venteen, Moreover, she says she has made twenty-six thousand dol- 
lars by ninety days’ acting—(probably all within six months past.)— 
This is a tangible proof of worth, if not of merit. 


EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Continued. 

Small Portrait (No.3) by George Linen.—This artist has a number 
of small heads exhibiting, and of so great a resemblance that it would 
be useless to speak of them separately, as our remarks will apply as_ 

well to the whole as to any individual portrait. There is a certain | 
precession and neatness ip these little heads, but a want of variety in 
expression, as though several of them had been taken from the same | 
person at different periods; and there is frequently a hardness, not 
only in outline but in texture, | 

View on the Mohawk (No. 4) by W. J. Bennett. This we think one. 
of Mr. Bennett's finest water-color drawings. The distant mountains 
are delineated with much truth and beauty, and the whole picture is 
excellent save the foreground, which is too faint. 

A Scene near the Seacoast, Glamorganshire, South Wales, (No, 22) by 
J.Shaw. This we mention, not that we suppose it possesses much 
merit, but that we may protest against such a mechanical style—pro- 
ducing ait, water and solids, with the same peculiar flourish of the 
brush, instead of using the handy-works of Nature as a guide. 

Group of Children (No. 23) by H. Inman. The heads of the children 
are admirably drawn,—and one great beauty that thie picture pos- | 
resses is the Lawrence-like effect of the boy's head and hands; still, | 
throughout the whele composition there is a want in clearness of 
suatow,; the girl's cheek seems rather to have been coated with red || 
lrad than representing the under-action of the blood ; and her dress, 


which is inteaded to be white, is not clear, and its folds are not natu- | Commercial Bank of this city—one of Gen. Jackson's pets, | victed at the ber term of the U. S . fet Court in 
Decem . 8S. Distric > 


rilly drawn. 





stance enough, ator ble the a 
ther than solid pointing. ‘This seems to be Mr. Durand’s greatest de- 
feet, and one we heartily wish him rid of, 

Flower Pucce (No. 27) by G. Harvey. A simple and pleasing combi- 
nation of flowers, neatly painted. | 

Portrait of a Lady (No, 33) by J. Whitchorne. This performance | 
shows the rapid improvement made by Mr. W. during the past year; 
but, although it betokens skill in his profession, yet it must be consi- | 
dered rather negligent, wanting neatness. Y 





Portraxt of a Revolutionary Soldier (No. 37) by FP. R. Spencer. A | 
very creditable picture, and painted with considerable strength, yet | 
the color is heavy and tough, having rather a leathery appearance. 

View of Florence (No. 3) by T. Cole. This is all that could be made || 
but where the landscape appears we feel the | 

powerof the pasmter—so with the sun, which glitters like light itself || 
—sad also with the azure; yet near the sun, its hues seem too red 
for other parts of the light; aad in comparison, we would give the | 
preference to the “ View oo the Cattskills,” noticed last week. j 

The First Ship (No. 58) by J.G. Chapman. Scott thinks it advisa- \ 
ble to give works such titles as may least discover their plots; and 
from this picture we should think Mr. C. had profited by the hint, ae 
the ttle as far from giving any clue to the subject. The Indien looks 
ff intended for copper-colored glass, consequently as uahke desh t 
« possible; his body, moreover, does not seem of a greater thickness | 
‘han ordinary pasteboard, cut into form and leaned agaiust the paiat- | 
ed ehy. 

Hazy Morning, head of the Androscoggin, White Mountains, (No. 62) 
by SL. Brown, This landscape is finely conceived and in mort te- 
‘pects exceedingly weil painted, particularly the piece of woods on 
the left, the mists swelling from the valley, and the depth and loose- 
hess among the stems and leaves of the trees. Its execution gives un- | 
doubted evidence of the originality of the artist; yet the suntight is t 
scarcely warm enough, the upper corners are too dark, and the far off 
mountains lack in fullaess and vigor. 

View on the Rondout (No. 75) by D. Huntington. It is gratifying to 
*ithess the progress this young artist has made,—and should he con- 
“our to improve at the rate he has commenced, a speedy and enviable 
distinction awaitehim. The sunlight in this piece is exceedingly na- | 
‘ural in its effect, and the foliage is gracefully and freely drawn; yet 
‘ere is something of sameness in the autumual change of color, in 
Which the artist seems to have partially lost sight of Nature in his de- | 
"re to produce a picture. 

The Detected Love- Letter (No, 85.) This repeatedly chosen subject 
*ppears to be a sketch after the fashion of the modern English school, 
It eertainly has merit, but of such am order that it wil not endure 


of roofs of houses; 


| 
} 











” Theatricala—The National Theatre re-opened temporarily on Mon- f 


ing of water colors ra- |! 


|| of the other banks in various ways, and as Hews, the Presi-| 


| gate from the interior,” as he is called in the “ Brandon Re- 


|| are sull blockading the coast of that Republic, but there is || 


| been permitted to do so withimpunity. If the Mexican army | 


| have no certain accounts) no doubt their fleet will continue to 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


scrutiny. We would discourage this style, as its free and easy mun- 
ner is likely to enlist the young aspirant in the pursuit of show, rather 
than the true and unobtrusive meaner that improves by time and pe- 
rusal,—which, like an inexhaustible mine of beauties, presents conti- 








continually some new feature to fix our admiration. ° 
MEXICO. 
Extract of a letter received by Mr. Kidd at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
dated Campeachy, 9th April, 1837. 


“ Sin—The last news from Vera Cruz states that Admiral 
le Bretainere, of the French squadron before that port, was 
going up to Mexico, to demand redress for the Frenchmen 
who had been compelled to contribute to the forced loan im- 
=o by the Mexican Government on all foreigners. The 

ritish packet for England carried complaints of Mr. Pack- 
enham (the British Minister) about an order he had just ob- 
tained, to have taken out in impost duties a large fund of 34 
per cent, — in Mexico in specie; but hardly had he 
carried this Government order out of one door of the Palace, 





From Buffalo.—The navigation af Leke Erie had not 
opened on the Ist inst. On the 2d the steamboat Monroe left 
Black Rock Harbor, and passed Point Abino before dark. It 
was hoped and believed that he would struggle through,though 
the difficulties were formidabie—A barn and some out 
houses were burnt at Black Rock on the night of the 2d. 





From New-Orleans.A fellow named Wm. C. Reynolds, 
confined in prison at New-Orleans, charged with the murder 
of a man named Barre, had shot himself with a pistol. The 
affair produced a good deal of excitement among the crowd, 
whieh collected in the vicinity of the jail, in coneequence of 
a rumor that it was all a trick to snatch Reynolds from jus- 
tice, because he belonged to a respectable family. The ver- 
dict of the jury, and the testimony of several respectable sur- 
geons, which were duly recorded on the journal of the court, 
soon satisfied the multitude, and they finally dispersed in 





when out of the other door went an express to Vera Cruz | 
annulling said order. As soon as the British Minister heard | 
of it, he went personally to the Mexican President, and de-| 

an explanation—bat all to no purpose. The packet) 
had been detained one day, with the hope that the affair | 
might be set to rights, but no justice could be obtained, nor 
is there any expectation at present that the matter will be 
peaceably adjusted.” 

General Francisco P. Toro, the brother-in-law of Santa 
Anna and late Governor of Yutatan, has retired to his gar- 
den in the suburbs, where he remains under pretence of sick- 
ness—and as much despised as he was formerly flattered by 
the serviles of Campechey. Unlike the Americans, in Mex- | 
ico every man in oflice is a demi-devil. 

Even the name-ef this weak, wicked tool of the oligarchy, | 
is not mentioned any more than if he had been dead twenty 
| years; and he dare not show himself in public, for fear of 

insults from the very individuals who would have kissed his 
feet and pandered to his vices three’ months ago. 

All was tranquil in the city at last accounts. The British 
frigate Sibyl, having received specie on Merchants’ account 
at Vera Cruz, proceeded homeward. ‘ 

Correspondence of the Mobile ets ee i — 

We have had high times since Monday in the specie way. | 

Mr. Irwin, the son in law of Mr. Clay, took $72,000 to the | 











and asked in exchange for their own papera check on the 


Portrait pf a Gentleman (No, 24) by A. B. Durand. This is placed | North at par. This was refused, but offered at 1 1-2 per | 


too high to be clearly teen. Though the color is clear and the draw- | 
ing extremely fine, yet the flesh docs not appear to possess sub- || 


cent. premium. Mr. Irwin thendemanded the specie, which | 
was a, elied out to him with ill grace, for they compelled him | 





to count the whole sum. The process was finished yesterday 
before the bank closed. Mr. Irwin then proceeded to deposit 


| it in the the Bank of Louisiana, but the Cashier refused to take 


it ufless Mr. I. would take a check on the North at 1-2 per 
cent. premium for it. Of course he was not to be dictated to, 
and off he marched to the City Bank, where he deposited 
$40,000 of the treasure in his own name, and the rest in 
some other down town Institution. 

The excitement is very great. Blame is attached to Mr. | 
Irwin, because he is a citizen. Now the whole secret of the | 
matter is this. Uncle Sam's pet has been cutting some high | 
capers during the present troubles. She has distressed many | 
dent, is very unpopular, the offence is ascribed to him, not) 


without some reason. j 
— | 


From Mississippi.—General F oote, of Mississippi, “a dele- fl 
publican” was at that village on the 13th ult., and addressed | 
a public meeting in favor of an “ additigmal stay-law”—as the 
remedy for the pressing difficulty of the times.—He was re- 
plied to by one of the citizens of the place,a Col. Lowry, |! 
and adebate of great length and animation ensued. The || 
Republican considers the General to have been worsted in |) 
the argument. | 

Important from Florid@e—The Charleston Mercury (May | 
4) says, “ We have just heard than an express has arrived 
from Gen. Jeasup, bringing information that the Indians had 
resumed hostilities. Osceela has proved too crafty for this 
general.” 








New Orveans, May 4th, 1837 
Later from Texas.—There are three schooners which 
sailed from the coast of Texas bound to this port, and two 
schooners which sailed from this port bound to Texas, about 
the 15th of April, with many passengers not not yet heard 
from. Fears are entertained for their safety, as the Mexicans 








no doubt that they will soon leave, as they have done all the | 


injury they can do at present, and [ am sorry to add, have | 





has again ventured to invade that fine country (of which we 





blockade for some time. 
The Mexicans have a fine steam-boat plying from Havana | 
with provisions, &c. 
Gen. Felix Houston, who has been on a visit to his friends || 





at Natchez, is to proceed to join the army of Texas forth- i tity,on the most accommodating 
' _references to 


with. |) and 


quietness. 

Brady, accused of having acted as an accomplice in the 
death of Barre, by handing the knife to Reynolds, was ac- 
quitted by the jury, after a few moments’ deliberation. 

The Louisiana Courier remarks— 

Murder still continues rife amongst us. Last evening two 
men were stabbed—one mortally, and the other so danger- 
ously as not to be expected to survive. 

New-Orleans requires a complete cleansing, and is as much 
in want of a Tacon as Havana ever was. 


Another Deplorable Suicide.—A stip from the New-Or- 
leans Bee, dated on Thursduy last, states that Mr. Theodore 
Nicolet, one of the most esteemed merchants of that city, 
unwilling to survive the ruin of his fortune, had put an end 
to his days. After having labored all night in his counting- 


| room, he retired to the house of Mr. Lesseps, where, about 


noon yesterday, he blew out his brains. 


we of @ Horse Boat.—One of the Troy horse ferry 
boats sunk on Monday, while crossing. We learn from the 
Evening Journal, that there were on the boat two stages, two 
or three carriages, and about thirty passengers. The boat 
began to fill in the middle of the river, and sunk in ten feet 
of water. The horses were cut loose, and swam ashore. 
She was an old, rotten boat, that ought to have been con- 
demned long ago. 


Broad Reprieved.—Philander R. Broad, the man con- 


this city,of aiding and abetting the Indians in robbing the Mail 
and killing passengers in the Creek Nation last suummer, and 
sentenced to be hung therefor, but was afterwards reprieved 
for sixty days by President Jackson—has now been fully par- 


doned and set at liberty by President Van Buren. 
[Mobile Mercantile Advertiser. 








FBarried, 
On Saturday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Walter Ketchum to 





Miss Maria a 

Also, by the same, Mr. Peter Manahan to Miss Webber. 

On Sunday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Peter Harder to Miss 
Permelia D. Bouk. 

Also, by the same, Mr. John Henry Murchell to Miss Mary Haymes. 

On the 4th inst. by Rev. 8. H. Cone, Mr. Charlies Stearne to Miss 
Catharine Elizabeth Hope. 
— > same day, wy her. Mr. Forbes, Mr. A. H. Maverick to Miss 

ary H. 

On Saturday last, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Elnathan Strong 
of Savannah, to Miss Juliet Hart of this city. 

On Wednesday, at Friends’ Meeting-House in Rose-street, John 
Griffen to Esther Leggett. 

Same day, in Henry-street, Richard H. Bowne to Emily L. Cock. 

At Providence, on the @th inst. Nicholas C. Heywood, Esq. of this 
city, to Miss Hannah W. Church of the former place. 

At Boston, same day, Mr. David Buck of this city to Miss Matilda 
8. Hall. 

At Brooklyn, Mr. Wm. H. Russell of Rye, Westchester Co. to Miss 
Sarah M. Dean. 

At Highwood, N. J on Monday, by Rev.Dr. Hawks, Denning Duer, 
Esq. to Miss Caroline daughter of James G. King. 


Died, 

On Saturday, Rev. Peter Ludlow, aged 40 years. 

Also, Mrs. Priscilla Johnston, 81. 

Also, Mrs. Sarah Avery, 64. 

On Sunday, Amelie Giraud, native of France, 40. 

On Monday, Michael Floy, jr. 29. 

Also, Martha T. wife of James O. Ward, 32. 

On Tuesday, Zebulon M. Homan, 23. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Maria, widow of the late Cadwallader D. Col- 
den, and gy oe of the late Bishop Provost. 

Also, Mrs. Mary Weller, aged 64. 

Also, Miss Caroline Black well. 

At Clinton, N. Y. on the 8th inst. Miss Jane A. Wuison, aged 29. 

At Baltimore, on the 5th, Mrs. Priscilla R. wife of Eugene Post, 
Esq. ofthis city, and daughter of Governor Howard of Waverley, Md. 
ree ee Heer a 




















HE NEW-YORK FRANKLIN LITERARY ASSOCIATION 
TS hold their meetings in the Session-House of Rutgers Church 
Jas. Dunsues, Sec’y. 





in Henry-street, on Monday evenings. 


LASSICAL DICTIONARY.—Lampier’s Classical Dictionary, for 
Schools and Academies, containing every name, and all that is im- 

portant and useful. An original work. For sale by 

May 2 S. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st. 


CCHOOL COMMITTEES, Merchants, and Country Traders gea- 
erally, can be supplied with Books and Stationery, in any quan- 
terms, by oddressing their orders 


&. COLMAN, 114 Fulton street. 





May 6. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


an insuperable obstacle to the reconstruction of the Cabinet 
in the above sense, for it is nearly certain that the King will 
insist that the appanage law at least be pressed, in which 
case M. Guizot and his party again come on the tapis. 

From the London Times, April 7th, 

The failure of the attempt to re-construct the French Cab- 
inet is still the principal topic referred to in the Paris papers 
of Wednesday. The causes of that failure, as stated by the 
journals, are those given in our Paris letter—namely, that 
Pe Marshal Soult, and M. Humann insisted on the withdrawal | 
moneyed and commercial interests there. The Bank of Eng || of the bills before the Chambers, for an a panage for the | 
land, having begun to aid the American merchants, has been || Duke de Nemours, for punishing sedition wi peepmaation, | 
obliged to go still deeper into the business. Obviously, her || for punishing misprision of treason, and that for reducing the | 

hare in the general calamity will be serious. import duties on colonial sugar, besides the repeal of those | 

A wir laine ten fans Gets thew Vek recently voted by large majorities respecting the Savings 

nanrerere* oe P : Banks, and for sanctioning the application of the jus rev | 
packets, of which five were due when Capt. H. sailed. The |) enue to public works. In consequence of this rupture of the 

South America, which sailed on the Ist of March, was re-|| negotiations between MM. Mole, Soult, and Humann, the 

“Garr : | king was said to have once more turned his eyes towards the 

ported as in sight—but nothing further. D : hich derived 4 

: s | Doctrinaires—a rumor which derived support from the fact | 

In this general suspense and stagnation, the Cotton Market | that the Duke de Broglie had on Tuesday a long audience | 
remains at its lowest point of depression. There had been | with his Majesty. We shall not here, however, follow the | 
the slightest ible rally, caused by the bases of specu- |, course of statements or speculations published in the papers 
es it ssa oaks pen ~~ ” | before us on the subject. Such of our readers as feel inter- | 

eae wae a Te ested in the matter will find a sufficiency of detail respecting 

a a make doing in P vance . aon || it in the extracts from our private correspondence which we | 
am spoken in the Lords against some defects in the Mint |, give in another place. | 
Bill from the Commons. || The preparatory reading of the report of the committee 


: tendi on the affair of Meunier, the aisassin, took place, with closed 
Coteneegiat extiansieqnents one aanenting Staesives te H door, before the Court of Peers on Tuesdxy last. The Court 


LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

The packet ship United States, Capt. Holdredge, arrived 
at this port on Tuesday, bringing London dates to the 7th ult, 
and Liverpool to the 8th—five days later. 

The English news is rather ominous than important. Busi- 
ness is almost at a stand; and all are anxiously awaiting the 
expected remittances from this country. Of course, when the 
news does arrive, it will fall with tremendous effect upon the 














Mezxico.—By the arrival of the brig Ariel, from Vera 


Cruz,we have received (says the Courier, ) letters from that city 
to the 13th April, and papers to tho llth. The dates from 
the city of Mexico, are also to the latter date. 

The Censor of Vera Cruz contains the statement of Santa 
Ana in relation to his campaign in Texas, with many docu. 
ments in comfirmation. He admits, that when attacked at 
San Jacinto, he himself was asleep. General Castrillon,who 
was killed and whose bravery he eulogises, he says, was mak- 
ing his toilet, and the others were amusing Ives. The 
dead are those whom he chiefly censures. 

The same paper also contains the protest of the Mexican 
government against the recognition of the i of 
Texas, the substance of which we have already given in our 
New Orleans correspondence. 

The documents published here in relatiun to the claims of 
our citizens on Mexico are also translated. They seem to have 
created little sensation, and are treated by the newspapers 
with ridicule. 

A sufficient number of returns had been received from dif. 
ferent provinces to render the election of Gen. Bustamente,to 
the Presidency certain. He was to be inaugurated on the 
19th of April. His cabinet, it is believed, will consist of the 
following individuals. 

Pedrazza, Department of War. 

Lebrije, Department of Finunce. 

Canedo, now to Lima, or Santa Maria, now in Paris or 
Madrid, Department of Foreign Affairs. 





Teras.—The question of driving the Mexicans from Mat- 
amoros was under discussion in the Texas Councils, but met 





the Continent. In addition to the late failures at Trieste, || re-assembled on Wednesday to receive the formal communi- 


there is that of Messrs. Benda, Brothers, for £120,000 with | cation of that document, and to decide upon the ultimate pro- | 
several English creditors. The firms of Terranlo of Coms, ceeding to be taken in the matter. 
Agudio & Croce, of Milan, and that of Gorenzi, Olivaria & || | The Legitimatists succeeded on the 30th ult. in returning 
Cu. of Verona, have, it is said, also stopped payment. || M. de Valon, a well known member of their party, as Deputy | 
» , a poms nw ote pe) “ '| for the arrondisement of Tulle, in the department of the Cor- | 
~_‘Phursduy Evening, April 6th. || "2¢- 
There is yet no material chanemant of the. ton aera fee]-| One of our private letters attaches importance to the prob- 
ing which has so long prevailed until the arrival of the able concession to the French Government by that of Spain | 
New-York packets, now due, if it should even take place then, | Of space in Mahon, in the Island of Minorca, for the con- | 
of which many entertain great doubts. To day, as is too || struction and establishment of a French military hospital, 
notorious to leave the least uncertainty on the subject, the || @9d points to the cbservation of a Ministerial paper, that 
Directors have been engaged nearly the whole day, as it | such a possession had become most desirable sinee the acqui- | 
is presumed, in deliberation on the expediency of making | sition of Algiers and its dependencies by France. 
further advances, and on the means of securing themselves || The funds were injuriously affected on Wednesday by the | 
from all danger in so doing. It is understood that they have | failure of the attempt to organize a Liberal Administration, | 
assented, to a certain extept, so as to cover the immediate || #nd the prospect of the return of the Doctrinaires to office. 
difficulty, but that the way is not sc clear with respect to those||  Spars.—We have received Madrid Gazettes and corres- 
which are likely to follow. ‘The provision for them will de- |) pondence to the 28th ult. inclusive, and letters from Bayonne 
pend upen the remittances from New-York, when the wind || of the 1st instant. 
changes, which must at all events, b@ large with so many || The Madrid papers contain no few facts of particular in- 
eve in arrear. One mischievous consequence of the em- || terest. Accounts from Valencia of the 20th ult. mention,that | 
rassments of the large houses who have traded beyond | Cabrera had passed within sight of that town on the previous | 
their capital, is the assistance sought for and demanded from | afternoon, at the head of 3,000 men; @ sortie we ntty | 
houses of an inferior class in the way of security, which many || made from the town, but the insurgents, on finding | 6 | 
of them dare not refuse for the fear of offending some of | pursued, fled with the utmost precipitation. This band is | 
_ = ga oe ae rs described as having, by forced marches both day al night, | 
wn to exist, is striking a roo ito city’ nassed f Montserrat, oor : 
generally, over which the Bank. as the party to whom the rare ech tediiomen dean mie’ | 
securities are given, is extending ite power more widely every || with them a number of cattle and other necessary supplies; 
day. _On the whole, there is a hope that the returns from i they subsequently established their head-quarters at Utiel, | 
America will be so productive as to set all right, but doubt | whore they were likely to remain some time. There was a | 
predominates. || general outcry for a suificient force to enable the Queen's par: | 


Beans at ee oe: _ before, and | ty to expel those troublesome visitors; similar applications | 


There are | : ived fr 7m = “ bei 
numerous orders to the brokers to sell, but there are very few | ag Fee nom Ciiseont parts of the country in which | 
purchasers. 


the Carlist Lands were constantly increasing, and committing 
greater depredations. | 
Frasce.—A correspondent of the London Times,dated| A Bayonne letter of April 1 states, that accounts had been | 
Paris, April 4, gives the following in conjunction with the | received from Estella to the 29th ult., at which date the grip- | 
journals of the latter city, as a correct list of the cabinet as || pe (influenza) bad made its appearance in that part of | 





| with strong opposition on the part of those members of the 


Cabinet, who still rely on the annexation of Texas to the 
U. States, and consequently are averse to an offensive policy. 
Until lately the people of Texas were warmly in favor of ao 
nexation, but since they have began to feel their strength, the 
security of their position, the vast and fertile territories open 
to them, together with the remarkable tide of emigratia 
from the United States, the desire of uniting themselves to 
the already unwieldy American Government, is losing ground. 
Indeed it is now the opinion of many influencial Texans, that 
the country would be Raetien, ™more prosperous*and greater, 
as a separate and independent nation, than to be attached to 
the United States. But if it be true what Colonel J—+ is 
said to have heard from the mouth of General Jackson, the 


| annexation must ultimately take place. It be sn that the 


question of the independence of Texas being one day agits- 
ted at Washington, old Hickery ssid—* Gentlemen, it is no 
use to talk about Texas becoming an independent and sepe- 
rate nation from the United States. Wecan never allow such 
a thing.**** There can be no division or disunion among the 
American people, and therefore let them carry their consute- 
tion and laws to California if they please.****”" 


From New Grenada.—The last arrivals bring the vale 
dictory of President Santander. The new President was to 
be installed April Ist, and the choice would, according to th 
dangerous provision copied from our Constitution, fall o 
Congress in default of the election by the people. It would 
lie between Dr. Marquis and Gen. Obando. Gen. Santander 
describes Grenada to be in a most happy and flourishing cor 
dition ; constitutional order firmly established ; the nation! 
guard and army organized; new roads o 3 weekly mails 
running; education diffused; taxes and public debt veariy 
extinguished, &e., altogether in complete contrast with the 
wretched condition of other South American States. The 
grantee of the Magdalena river navigation by steam ot hav- 
ing complied with the terms, the same is again free. Ger 
Santander has declined sending an Ambasador to Madnd, 
it would be of no avail. Nor can he comply with the propo 
sition of our government, to remove discriminating duties 
foreign merchandize. 


— 





re-constructed on the night of the 3d. : : || the country. Don Carlos and several members of his fam- 
_Count Mole, President of the Council, and Minister of For Hl ily had been attacked with the disease, but, although confined 
of Foreign Affairs. | to his bed, he was not so ill as to excite any serious alarm. 


Pe Bethh,.< «- «0 «- -ooove Binenanel Wan On the 30th the Infante Den Sebastian transferred his head- 


een ewscsooseesons wee —— quarters to Tolosa. The inhabitants of Behobia were in a 
NY Seal daen, state of great alarm,in consequence of the great number of bar- 
M. Villemain. .......000000 Minister of Public Instruction. || els of gunpowder and projectiles sent by the Anglo-Christi- 
M. Martin (du Nord,)...... Minister of Commerce. || nos from St. Sebastian to Socoa, and deposited upon the Span- 
Admiral Rosamel, .......... Minister of Marine. || ish bank of the Bidasson. All these barrels of powder bore the 


Yesterday, says the Paris letter, when the list above given| English mark. The inhabitants were anxiously awaiting the 
was sent to the Chamber of Deputies, (as a mere pilot bal- || decision of the French authorities, to whom a remonstrance 
loon, I am assured) the King had not yet seen it—had not || had been made on the subject. 
sanctioned it. In many of the Doctrinaire salons last night,|) _ . 
that programme was regarded as unwarranted; and indeed || FLortDA.—The Charleston Courier publishes a letter from 
in this opinion many of the Tiers Parti concurred. I knew || 2” officer of the army, just arrived from Tampa Bay, dated 
at least that in the salons of M. M. Merilhou and Calmon it || at Black Creck, the 27th ult., which says— 
was treated as premature, if not unfounded. It was only last “ The Indians are coming in as fast as can be expected. 
night that Count Mole had an audience of the King, when he || #4 I am fully satisfied that all is going on admirably. Large | 
commuasicated the above list to His Majesty, who approved || [™umbers of cattle, horses, &., have been brought in, and | 
of it, but observed that the parties composing it should meet || bought by the Quarter Master's Department. order of 
and understand each other before he could formally concur in lthe Sth inst., (Gen. Jesup’s,) and which oppears to have 
their appointment. They accordingly assembled this morn- || Caured some excitement, was highly necessary, and of this I 
ing at the Foreign-office, and itis understood that Marshal || Was enabled to judge from being on the spot. Gen. Jesup 
Soult, M. Humann, and I believe M. Villemain, urged as a| deserves great credit for the manner he has conducted the 
sine qua non,that all the political measures before the Cham- | ¢ampaign, and bas acted throughout with the greatest deli- 
ber (without exception) be withdrawn. This is very natural- || cacy and discretion. The Floridians ought, of all others, to 











Serious Accident.—On Saturday, about one o'clock, the 
small one-story building at the corner of Liberty and William 
streets, near which repairs have been going on, fell to the 
ground, and buried in its ruins two young lads, one of whom, 
Michael H , living at No. 43 Elm-street, was killed. The 
other was taken out alive, but seriously injured. 


Farmer's Bank of Chattahoochee.—The cashier of tis 
bank, Charles L. Bass, hos issued a notice to the creditor 
of this institution, not to sacrifice their claims, ‘‘ because lis 
of exchange and promissory notes to a much larger amour 
than the bank bills and deposites will fall due in less th 
sixty days.” 

Great Fire at Nevis—We learn from the New-Have® 
Herald, that a letter to a mercantile house in that city, dated 
St. Kitts, April 19, received by brig Abigail, says,“ Last 
night a fire commenced at Charlestown, Nevis, and continued 
this morning. The greater part of the town is laid in ashes 
the Jail, and Court House, and some buildings are left—b 
all the stores are said to be gone.” 

Destructive Fire at Rodney, Miss.—Qn the evening of '! 
26th instant, the cotton warehouse of Messrs. James Bay!*), 
M‘Call & Rich, was discovered to be on fire between 7 9”! 
8 o'clock, and was entirely consumed. Loss of cotton 7 
300 bales. No insurance. It was supposed to be the 








ly considered by everybody to whom it has become known, ' thank him.” 


of an incendiary. 
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day, with Mr,Wallack, the Watsons, Mr.Plumer, Miss Cushman, Mrs. 
Conduit, &e. Ellen Tree enacts tragedy, and Yankee Hill, who has. 
jut returned from Europe, essays drollery, at the Park; and melo- | 
drama and faree strive hard to create guiety at the Bowery. It is all | 
of po avail. ‘The pensive public refuses to be comforted. We saw 
aman the other day who had been to a theatre within the last fort- 
night. There is nothing marvellous in the circumstance when pro- 
perly explained—he was an actor, 

Miss Clifton and Mrs. Duff are playing in New-Orleans—the latter 
at Mr. Russell's Camp-street Theatre; where she is said to be badly | 
supported, Miss Clifton appears to be a general though not extra- | 
ordinary favorite. Mlle Celeste is there also—or was recently— 
where she has been engaged in repelling aslanderous and wicked as- 
sertion that she is thirty years old, She says she is but twenty-five 
—(eight years younger than Taglioni)—having been married at se- 
yenteen. Moreover, she says she has made twenty-six thousand dol- 
lars by ninety days’ acting—(probably all within six months past.)— 
This is a tangible proof of worth, if not of merit. 


EXHIBITION, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Continued. 

Small Portrait (No. 3) by George Linea.—This artist has a number 
of small heads exbibiting, and of so great a resemblance that it would 
be useless to speak of them separately, as our remarks will apply as’ 
well to the whole as to any individual portrait. There is a certain’ 
precision and neatness ip these little heads, but a want of variety in 
expression, as though several of them had been taken from the same | 
person at different periods; and there is frequently a hardness, not. 
only in outline but in texture, | 

View on the Mohawk (No. 4) by W. J. Bennett. This we think ove 
of Mr. Bennett's finest water-color drawings. The distant mountains 
are delineated with much truth and beauty, and the whole picture is 
excellent save the foreground, which is too faint. 

A Scene near the Seacoast, Glamorganshire, South Wales, (No. 22) by 
J. Shaw. 





” Theatricals.—The National Theatre re-opened temporarily on Mon- I 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


scrutiny. We would discourage this style, as ite free and easy man- 
ner is likely to enlist the young aspirant in the pursuit of show, rather 
than the true and unobtrusive meaner that improves by time and pe- 
rusal,—which, like an inexhaustible mine of beauties, presents conti- 








continually some new feature to fix our admiration. ad 
MEXICO. 
Extract of a letter received by Mr. Kidd at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
dated Campeachy, 9th April, 1837. 


“ Sin—The last news from Vera Cruz states that Admiral 
le Bretainere, of the French squadron before that port, was 
going up to Mexico, to demand redress for the Frenchmen 
who had been compelled to contribute to the forced loan im- 
by the Mexican Government on all foreigners. The 

ritish packet for England carried complaints of Mr. Puck- 
enham (the British Minister) about an order he had just ob- 
tained, to have taken out in impost duties a large fund of 34 
per cent, — in Mexico in specie ; but hardly had he 
carried this ernment order out of one door of the Palace, 
when out of the other door went an express to Vera Cruz 
annulling said order. As soon as the British Minister heard 


had been detained one day, with the ho 
might be set to rights, but no justice could be obtained, nor 
is there any expectation at present that the matter will be 
peaceably adjusted.” 

General Francisco P. Toro, the brother-in-law of Santa 
Anna and late Governor of Yutatan, has retired to his gar- 
den in the suburbs, where he remains under pretence of sick- 
nese—and as much despised as he was formerly flattered by 
the serviles of Campechey. Unlike the Americans, in Mex- 
ico every man in oflice is a demi-devil. 

Even the name-ef this weak, wicked tool of the oligarchy, | 
is wot mentioned any more than if he had been dead twenty | 





This we mention, not that we suppose it possesses much | years; and he dare not show himself in public, for fear of 


merit, but that we may protest against such a mechanical style—pro- | insults from the very individuals who would have kissed his | 


duci 


brush, iustead of using the handy-works of Nature as a guide. 


¢ oir, water and solids, with the same peculiar flourish of the 


feet and pandered to his vices three months ago. 
All was tranquil in the city at last accounts. 


The British 


Group of Children (No. 23) by H. Inman. The heads of the children | frigate Sibyl, having received specie on Merchants’ account | 
are admirably drawn,—and one great beauty that this picture pos- || &t Vera Cruz, proceeded homeward. ' 


sesses is the Lawrence-like effect of the boy's head and hands; still, 
throughout the whole composition there is a want in clearness of 
siatows the girl's cheek seems rather to have been coated with red 
ral than representing the under-action of the blood ; and her dress, 
which is intended to be white, is not clear, and its folds are not natu- 
rally drawa. | 
Portrait of a Gentleman (No. 24) by A. B. Durand. This is placed | 
too hugh to be clearly seen. Though the color is clear and the draw- | 
ing «extremely fine, yet the flesh docs not appear to possess sub- i| 
stance enough, seeming to resemble the floating of water colors ra- |! 
ther than solid painting. ‘This seems to be Mr. Durand's greatest de- 
fect, and one we heartily wish him rid of, } 
Flower Piece (No, 27) by G. Harvey. A simple and pleasing combi- 
nation of flowers, neatly painted. | 
Portratt of a Lady (No, 33) by J. Whitechorne. This performance | 
shows the rapid improvement made by Mr. W. during the past year ; || 
but, although st betokens kill in his profession, yet it must be consi- i 
dered rather negligent, wanting neatness. " 
Portra:t of a Revolutionary Soldier (No. 37) by F. R. Spencer. A | 
very creditable picture, and painted with considerable strength, yet | 


the color is heavy and tough, having rather a leathery appearance. i 
View of Florence (No. 39) by T. Cole, This is all that could be made | 
of roof of houses; but where the landscape appears we feel the | 


powerof the painter—so with the sua, which glitters like light itself!) 
—sod also with the azure; yet near the sun, its hues seem too red 
for other parts of the light; aad in comparison, we would give the | 
preference to the “ View on the Cattskilla,” noticed last week. 

The First Ship (No. 5%) by J.G. Chapman. Scott thinks it advisa- 
ble to give works such titles as may least discover their plots; and 
from this picture we should think Mr. C. had profited by the hint, ae 
the ttle is far from giving any clue to the subject. The Indien looks 
if intended for copper-colored glass, consequently as unlike fesh 
& posible; his body, moreover, does not seem of a greater thickness 
‘han ordinary pasteboard, cut into form and leaned agaiust the paint- , 
od why, 

Hazy Morning, head of the Androscoggin, White Mountains, (No. 62) 
by SL. Brown, This landscape is finely conceived and in most re- 
‘pects exceedingly well painted, particularly the piece of woods on 
the left, the mists «welling from the valley, and the depth and loose- | 
hess among the stems and leaves of thé trees, Its execution gives un- | 
doubted evidence of the originality of the artist; yet the sunlight is t 
scarcely warm enough, the upper corners are too dark, and the far off 
mountains lack in fullness and vigor. 

View on the Rondowt (No. 73) by D. Huntington. It is gratifying to 
*itness the progress this young artist has made,—and should he con- 
our to improve at the rate he has commenced, a speedy and eaviable 
distinction awaitehim. The sunlight in this piece is exceedingly na- 
tural in its effect, and the foliage is gracefully and freely drawn; yet 
(Lere is something of sameness in the autumnal change of color, in 
Which the artist seems to have partially lost sight of Nature in his de- 
"ire to produce a picture, | 

The Detected Love-Letter (No. 85.) This repeatedly choren subject j 
*ppears to be a sketch after the fashion of the modern English school, 
'teertainly has merit, but of such am order that it wil uot endure 
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| gate from the interior,” as he is called in the “ Brandon Re- | 


from Gen. Jeasup, bringing information that the Indians had 
resumed hostilities. 


sailed from the coast of Texas bound to this port, and two 


| are still blockading the coast of that Republic, but there is | 





ew OnLeans, May 3. 1837. 

We have had high times since Monday in the specie way. 
Mr. Irwin, the son in law of Mr. Clay, took $72,000 to the 
Commercial Bank of this city—one of Gen. Jackson's pets, | 
and asked in exchange for their own paper a check on the | 
North at par. This was refused, but offered at 1 1-2 per| 
cent. premium. Mr. Irwin thendemanded the specie, which | 
was shelled out to him with ill grace, for they compelled him 
to countthe whole sum. The process was finished yesterday 
before the bank closed. Mr. Irwin then eded to deposit 
it in the the Bank of Louisiana, but the Cashier refused to take 
it unless Mr. I. would take a check on the North at 1-2 per 
cent. premium for it. Of course he was not to be dictated to, 
and off he marched to the City Bank, where he deposited 
$40,000 of the treasure in his own name, and the rest in 
some other down town Institution. : 

The excitement is very great. Blame is attached to Mr. || 
Irwin, because he is a citizen. 
matter is this. Uncle Sam's pet has been cutting some high | 
capers during the present troubles. She has distressed many | 
of the other banks in various ways, and as Hews, the Presi- | 
dent, is very unpopular, the offence is ascribed to him, not 
without some reason. 


Correspondence of the Mobile eeatite Advertiser. | 
| 
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From Mississippi.—Gencral F oote, of Mississippi, “a dele-| 


publican” was at that village on the 13th ult., and addressed 
@ public meeting in favor of an “ additigmal stay-law”—as the 
remedy for the pressing difficulty of the times.—He was re- 
plied to by one of the citizens of the place,a Col. Lowry, 
and adebate of great length and animation ensued. The || 
Republican considers the General to have been worsted in | 
the argument. | 

Important from Florid@e—The Charleston Mercury (May | 
4) says, “ We have just heard than an express has arrived 


Osceela has proved too crafty for this 
general.” 





New Oaveans, May 4th, 1837 
Later from Texas.—There are three schooners which 


schooners which sailed from this port bound to Texas, about 
the 15th of April, with many passengers not not yet heard 
from. Fears are entertained for their safety, as tho Mexicans 





no doubt that they will soon leave, as they have done all the | 
injury they can do at present, and [ am sorry to add, have | 
been permitted to do so withimpunity. If the Mexican army | 
has again ventured to invade that fine country (of which we | 
have no certain accounts) no doubt their fleet will continue to 
blockade for some time. 
The Mexicans have a fine steam-boat plying from Havana 
with provisions, &c. | 
Gen. Felix Houston, who has been on a visit to his friends | 
at Natchez, is to proceed to join the army of Texas forth- | 
with. ! 





of it, he went personally to the Mexican President, and de-| 
manded an explanation—bat all to no purpose. The packet | 
that the affair | 


Now the whole secret of the || 
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From Buffalo.—The navigation af Leke Erie had not 
opened on the Ist inst. On the 2d the steamboat Monroe left 
Black Rock Harbor, and passed Point Abino before dark. It 
was hoped and believed that he would struggle through, though 
the difficulties were formidalie—A barn and some out 
houses were burnt at Black Rock on the night of the 2d. 





From New-Orleans.A fellow named Wm. C. Reynolds, 
confined in prison at New-Orleans, charged with the murder 
of a man named Barre, had shot himself with a pistol. The 
affair produced a good deal of excitement among the crowd, 
which collected in the vicinity of the jail, in coneequence of 
a rumor that it was all a trick to snatch Reynolds from jus- 
tice, because he belonged to a respectable family. The ver- 
dict of the jury, and the testimony of several respectable sur- 
geons, which were duly recorded on the journal of the court, 
soon satisfied the multitude, and they finally dispersed in 
quietness. 

Brady, accused of having acted as an accomplice in the 
|| death of Barre, by handing the knife to Reynolds, was ac- 
|| quitted by the jury, after a few moments’ deliberation. 
|| The Louisiana Courier remarks— 

Murder still continues rife amongst us. Last evening two 
men were stavhed—one mortally, and the other so danger- 
ously as not to be uxpected to survive. 

New-Orleans requires a complete cleansing, and is as much 
in want of a Tacon as Havana ever was. 


Another Deplorable Suicide.—A slip from the New-Or- 
leans Bee, dated on Thursduy last, states that Mr. Theodore 
Nicolet, one of the most esteemed merchants of that city, 
unwilling to survive the ruin of his fortune, had put an end 
to his days. After having labored all night in his counting- 
room, he retired to the house of Mr. Lesseps, where, about 
noon yesterday, he blew out his brains. 


oe of a Horse Boat.—One of the Troy horse ferry 
boats senk on Monday, while crossing. We learn from the 
Evening Journal, that there were on the boat two stages, two 
or three carriages, and about thirty passengers. The boat 
began to fill in the middle of the river, and sunk in ten feet 
of water. The horses were cut loose, and swam ashore. 
She was an old, rotten boat, that ought to have been con- 
demned long ago. 


Broad Reprieved.—Philander R. Broad, the man con- 
victed at the December term of the U. S. District Court, in 
this city,of aiding and abetting the Indians in robbing the Mail 
and killing passengers in the Creek Nation last summer, and 
sentenced to be hung therefor, but was afterwards reprieved 
for sixty days by President Jackson—has now been fully par- 
doned and set at liberty by President Van Buren. 

[Mobile Mercantile Advertiser. 

















SBarvried, 

On Saturday, by Elder Isaac N. Waiter, Mr. Walter Ketchum to 
Miss Maria 5 
Also, by the same, Mr. Peter Manahan to Miss Webber. 
On Sunday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Peter Harder to Miss 
Permelia D. Bouk. 
Also, by the same, Mr. Johan Henry Murchell to Miss Mary Haymes. 
On the 4th inst. by Rev. 8. H. Cone, Mr. Charlies Stearne to Miss 
Catharine Elizabeth a. 
On the same day, by Rev. Mr. Forbes, Mr. A. H. Maverick to Miss 
Mary H. Dean. 
On Saturday last, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Elmathan Strong 
of Savannah, to Miss Juliet Hart of this city. 
On Wednesday, at Friends’ Meeting-House in Rose-street, John 
Griffen to Esther Leggett. 
Same day, in Henry-street, Richard H. Bowne to Emily L. Cock. 
At Providence, on the &th inst. Nicholas C. Heywood, Esq. of this 
city, to Miss Hannah W. Church of the former place. 
At Boston, same day, Mr. David Buck of this city to Miss Matilda 
8. Hall. 
At Brooklyn, Mr. Wm. H. Russell of Rye, Westchester Co. to Miss 
Sarah M. Dean. 

At Highwood, N. J on Monday, by Rev.Dr. Hawks, Denning Duer, 
iss Caroline daughter of James G. King. 


Died, 

On Saturday, Rev. Peter Ludlow, aged 40 years. 
Also, Mrs. Priscilla Johnston, 81. 
Also, Mrs. Sarah Avery, 64. 
On Sunday, Amelie Giraud, native of France, 40. 
On Monday, Michael Floy, jr. 29. 
Also, Martha T. wife of James O. Ward, 32. 
On Tuesday, Zebulon M. Homan, 23. 
On Wednesday, Mrs. Maria, widow of the late Cadwallader D. Col- 
den, and daughter of the late Bishop Provost. 

Iso, Mrs. y Weller, aged 64. 
Also, Miss Caroline Black well. F 
At Clinton, N. Y. on the 8th inst. Miss Jane A. Watson, aged 29. 
At Baltimore, on the 5th, Mrs. Priscilla R. wife of Eugene Post, 
Esq. of this city, and daughter of Governor Howard of Waverley, Md. 


Esq. to 














HE NEW-YORK FRANKLIN LITERARY ASSOCIATION 

will hold their meetings ir the Session-House of Rutgers Church 

in Henry-street, on Monday evenings. Jas. Dunsues, Sec’y. 
LASSICAL DICTIONARY.—Lampiecr’s Classical Dictionary, for 

/Schools and Academies, containing every name, and all that is im- 

portant and useful. An original work. For sale by 

May 2 8. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st. 


CHOOL COMMITTEES, Merchants, and Country Traders gea- 

erally, can be supplied with Books and Stationery, in any quan- 
tity,on the most accommodating terms, by addressing their orders 
and referencesto May 6. &. COLMAN, 114 Fultonstrees. 
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MODERATO. 
the shrine by the hill side, when dews of night fall, Thro’ the air rings my mu-sic, my loved Hunter's call, Thro’ the air rings my mu-sic, my 
Pe 
Sa 
Po \ 
leved Hun-ter’s call! 
Ul-ll, Ul-ll al - - - Ubi af, al, Ul-M al, Ul-l, Ul-l al. 
SRCOKD VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
The songs of the nightbird are wearisome all, | The lute for the bower, the harp for the hall, 
My heart only leaps at my loved Hunter’s call,—UIl1 al, &c. But the mountain for me with my loved Hunter's call,—-Ulli ai, &e. 
—_—_——————— SS 
From the American Monthly for May, || Thy step has been where no sounds, beside ' Thou must even rest! for thou canst not tread— ? 
THE TIRED HUNTER.* rustle of wings in the sheltering tree— Till yon star in the zenith of midnight glows, 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. | The sharp, clear cry of the startled game— And a sapphire light over earth is spre 
Rest thee, old hunter! the evening cool | The wind’s low murmur—the tempest’s roar— The place where thy wife and babes repose. , 
Will sweetly breathe on th heated brow: The bay that followed thy gun's sure aim, Rest thee awhile—and then journey on, 
Thy dogs will lap of the shady pool— ¥ 1 Or thy whistle shrill—were heard before. Through the wide forest and over the moor ; y 
hou art very weary—vh, rest thee now! | Pres en eee ee eee. 
Thou hast wandered far through mazy woods, | — — oe —e — her outage door, | And a taper will gleam from thy cottage door! _ 
TLon hast trodd bright-pl irds’ | ver eyes from the sun’s keen ray, SSS ee nt E 
Thoa hast broken pay theit m —e — Peers in the forest beyond the moor, , TES ABwW-veoRessw-evue ce us in 
Oh, give some rest to thy wearied feet! To hail thy coming ere fall of day ; Terms—Three Dollars per annum in advance, Three for 
mr A | But thou art a score of miles from six monthe, Four Dalles st the, end of the zest. Two, Dol 0 
ere’s not a nook in the forest wide, } And the hues of the kindling Autumn leaves responsibility ede wee forwarding 
Nor a leafy dell, unknown to thee; : Grow brown in the shadow of Evening’s dome, | envepe on thie eon hg. Sey A 








Five Dollars, absolutely free of e or other will receive 
* Su by painting of Pisher, in the author's possession, And swing to the rush of the freshening breeze. two copies for one ~~ 4 rot in proportion , 








